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The Editor’s Notebook 


4 PARADOX in American life today is the fact 
that the great corporation, epitome of capi 
talism's traditional “free enterprise’ system 
ind as such presumed to be inherently iim 
cal to the “collectivistic” trends derived from 
“imported ideologies,” has itself pretty largely 
succumbed to the emphasis on group will that 
seems characteristic of much of contemporary 
society, The ground lost by the individual in 
his battle against the committee mind, the 
othee intellect, has been surveyed sociologi 


Wright Mills, 
Russell Lynes, and William Whyte, among 


cally by David Riesman, C. 


others; and a number of fictional works have 


Cover 

“Ramoncita’” with her vintage Eas 
ter bonnet is a 1927 oil by Andrew 
Dasburg of Taos, loaned by the Cin 
cinnati Art Museum to the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts for the compre 
hensive exhibition of Dasburg’s works 
on display there through April 21, 


1957 


Sales Manager 


Business Manager 


Elizabeth M. Stover 
Wiggs N. Babb 


reflected the struggle, notably one tagged by 
Time recently as “symptomatic of the spate 
of new novels rediscovering the American 
business scene”—Com pany Man by 
BURNETT. 

It was to Mr. Burnett that we logically 
turned for an examination of the new sociol- 
ogy of corporate life, or at least a look at an 
important aspect thereof: the impact of the 
Company View on employee and customer, 
captive audiences for the stereoty pic sounds 
sent their way by company “spokesmen” and 
other public relations operatives. A native of 
Dallas, Mr. Burnett is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Prior to taking up his present 
post with a Dallas advertising agency, he was 
himself a “company man" working in adver- 
tising departments of large corporations in 
Dallas and New York. “I got a vivid picture,” 
he says, management's self-justified sys- 
tem of doing everything by group standards 
(planning meetings, Committees, conferences 
for every damned thing accomplished), and I 
saw the waste of individual talents in these 


conciliatory work-toward-the-norm sessions.” 
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Papers on Old Testament and 
Related Subjects Presented to 
Honor William Andrew Irwin 


Edited by Edward C. Hobbs 


WILLIAM ANDREW IRWIN, Professor 
Emeritus of Old Testament in the 
University of Chicago and in South- 
ern Methodist University’s Perkins 
School of Theology, is one of the 
Old Testament translators of the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 

Eleven of his former students, 
cach now eminent in his own field, 
have written essays for this vol- 
ume to honor Professor Irwin for 
his great contribution to Old Tes- 
tament studies. 

Contributors to this Festschrift 
are Herbert G. May, Ronald J. 
Williams, W. Stewart McCullough, 
Grace Edwards, Edwin R. Thiele, 
Charles F. Kraft, Walter G. Wil- 
liams, R. B. Y. Scott, William A. 
Beardslee, Edward C. Hobbs, and 
Harry M. Orlinsky. 

Professor Orlinsky’s article deals 
with the text of the famous and 
hotly debated Dead Sea Scrolls. 

$4.00 
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The search for personal values which Mr. Bur- 
nett, in his SWR essay, sees as the individual's 
salvation will also be centrally involved in his 
second novel, now nearly completed. 

Publication of the second and concluding 
instalment of J. FRANK DOBIE’S reminiscence 
of Southwestern University student days finds 
the author down in Mexico, where he is enjoy- 
ing a pack-mule trek out from Durango. 
Elected in February to a fourth term as presi- 
dent of the Texas Institute of Letters, Mr. 
Dobie has expanded his activities recently 
from his customary field of the written word 
to two other media: television, with an ap- 
pearance on the “Wide, Wide World” program 
devoted to Texas, and recordings, with an LP 
entitled “An Informal Hour with J. Frank 
Dobie,” issued from New York by Spoken 
Arts, Inc. 

Another Austin resident, University of 
Texas economics professor ©. F. AYRES, en- 
larges the scope of his studies in this issue: 
having written earlier for SWR on academic 
freedom and responsibility (“Are Professors 
Dangerous?” and “What Should Teachers 
Swear?”’), as well as on economic and politi 
cal theory (“The New Economics,” “Creep- 
ing Socialism: A Worm’'s-Eye View’), he 
now ponders problems of basic values in an 
essay which will appear at a later date in a 
volume tentatively entitled “The Values of 
Industrial Society."” His new book, Dr. Ayres 
states, will try to be “both a refutation of the 
moral agnosticism that is so fashionable nowa- 
days .. . and an exposition of the values which 
in fact do accrue to industrial society by virtue 
of its being industrial.” 

Also destined for eventual republication as 
part of a book is the article by DON M. woLrr, 
who teaches literature and creative writing at 
Brooklyn College and the New School for So- 
cial Research; additional segments of Dr. 
Wolfe's volume on “the uncommon man in 
the making,” to be issued in the fall by the 


SMU Press, will appear in the next two num- 
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A BOOK OF TAILS 
by Anne Welsh Guy 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice; Ages 4-7; 
48 pp.; $1.50 
Tails! Bushy tails, slick tails, short 


a whole book of tails 


And all are 


HORNED LIZARDS 
by M. Vere DeVault and Theodore 
W. Munch 
Hlustrated by Coro! Rogers; Ages 6.10 
32 pp.; $1.50 
Accurate and interesting stories 
about the strange-looking, but harm 


t h tails, magical disappearing tails 
CC. different! Anne Welsh Guy tells how less, little horned lizards and some 


the animals use their tails and why 
each one prizes his own special ap 
pendage. Illustrated 


black and white 


BOOKS 


in color and 


of their awesome, ancient relatives 
In this easy-to-read book children 
will find the answers about the liz 
ard family. Color illustrations. 


FOR 


THE LITTLE LEAGUE 
by Curtis Bishop 


Author of Little Leaguer, 
Hero and many sports books 


208 pp.; $2.00 
Dave Owen overweight and in 


different to sports of exercise 
does a turn-about-face soon after 
Jim Cantrell, a star Littl League 
pitcher, moves into 
e hood. Another of Bishop's famous 
Little League stories which is brim 


Way SAN JACINTO 


by Curt Carroll 


Holf-Time Author of The Golden Herd, historical 
Ages 9-12; novel which won national acclaim in 
1952. Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice; 
Teen age; 192 pp.; $2.00 
In this new junior historical novel 
based on the Texas Revolution, 
young Jamie Barton proves a wise 
choice in being chosen to get two 
field pieces and powder to the Texas 
army across an international bound 


neighbor 


ming over with the action that young ary. Full-color and two-color illus 


sports enthusiasts like 


trations 


Write today for your free copy of the Steck Book Catalog which lists these and many other delightful 


selections for young readers. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


bers of SWR. The author, who wrote about 
“Bread and Freedom in Britain Today” in 
these pages a year ago, is general editor of 
The Complete Prose Works of John Milton 
and also has edited several collections of writ- 
ing produced by students at the New School, 
including two anthologies under the title 
American Vanguard and two entitled Neu 
Voices: American Writing Today. 


ric TION: Like two other frequent SWR con- 
tributors (Leonard Casper and Miriam Mer- 
ritt) a product of Stanford University writing 
classes, HUGHES RUDD was born and grew up 
in Waco; he attended the University of Mis 
souri, and was 4 “eature writer for the Kansas 
City Star and tl 
dent of Ranchos 'e Taos when he wrote “The 


Minneapolis Tribune. A resi- 


Lion of Lent,” he is now living in Overland 
Park, Kansas, as a writer-director of commer 
cial motion pictures. After an interval in West 


Barrington, DAVID CORNEL DE JONG again is 


souTHweEstT Revicu 


at home in Providence; he has a creative writ- 


ing workshop at Rhode Island University. 


POINTS OF view: “Critic at Large” anc 
BALD HENDERSON, JR. teaches English at the 
University of Houston (‘Resident Arts” col 
umnist John Rosenfield will be with us again 
next iwsuc), WILLIAM A, OWENS, entrepreneur 
of a burgeoning creative writing program at 
Columbia, returns in this number to the scene 
of earlier triumphs which culminated in his 
standard collection of Texas Folk Songs; he 
has more recently turned to historical narra 
tive (Slate Mutiny) and fiction (Walking on 
Borrowed Land). now G. woovus of the SMU 
education department discussed in these pages 
a couple of years ago “The Teacher Shortage 
in the United States.”’ For many years a com 
mentator on cinema arts for SWR and other 
publications, VERNON YOUNG, formerly of 
Santa Fe, is now living in New York as art 


reviewer for the monthly magazine Arts. 


CRITIC AT LARGE 


The Outsider: Integrity or Integration? 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, JR. 


OUTSIDE THE GREAT steep of the bourgeos, 
what sort of life is available to Western man? 
This question has been pondered by a set of 
thinkers in the century just past. They have 
seen boredom as the curse of our life, a life 
in which the average man is without motive 
and simply dream-walks through existence. 
Certain individuals with, presumably, sharper 
nightmares than the rest have been driven to 
an awareness of their misery. 

Charles Baudelaire in mid-nineteenth cen 
tury was one, and he inv ented a tamous dandy 
ism to show that man should control life with 
conscious art. A viable picture of reality must 
come from someone not satisfied with his 
plight—someone, indeed, with a visionary fac- 
ulty and sincerity: above all, sincerity. In 
short, from an Outsider—a man who is, like 
the bourgeois, in prison, but who, unlike the 
bourgeots, knows it. 

Capitalism, as it expanded in the nine 
teenth century, spawned critics as well as expo- 
nents of its system. One such critic was Karl 
Marx, who took Hegel's view of history and, 
grafting it onto a materialistic doctrine, pre- 
dicted a short future for the middle or bour- 
geo class, which, nevertheless, has continued 
to dominate Western culture. Individual bour- 
geois man Marx saw as conditioned by a stuffy 
church and hypocritical morals. Out of the 


period of high capitalism he foresaw inevitable 


catastrophe: the proletariat would in growing 
resentment overthrow the going order and 
institute a dictatorship to ease the way to a 
classless society. To achieve that utopia the 
proletariat must have leadership, and this elite 
must remain ever aware of the necessities of 
history. If the revolutionary leaders did not 
regularly correlate their programs with the 
demands of history at any given moment, they 
would be betraying the movement. Thus they 
must be practical. And since Marx regarded 
institutions like the church as mere weapons 
of the bourgeois lords to keep the masses in 
subjection, he condemned religion as an opiate. 
Thus Marx criticized the bourgeois and its 
religion as putting shackles on the spirit of 
history. His plan was to liberate the spirit of 
history to operate more freely. 

Hegel thus unwittingly grandfathered a 
trend which was to shake the world in which 
he was complacent. But he also inspired an- 
other reaction, that of Séren Kierkegaard. If 
Marx embraced the system of Hegel and ap- 
plied it to his own uses, Kierkegaard largely 
denied any system which could be imposed 
from without. He held that the secret is not 
to be found in the merging of individuality 
with the forces of history; rather, history, if 
it is to have any significance, must gain it 
from the precious lives of individuals. Kierke- 
gaard, too, reviled the church of his day, for 
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to him too it was the product of a suffocating 
tendency to systematize everything. Since he 
derived the values of life from the individual 
life, he strove might and main against the 
orgamized church in a crusade to show that 
the only life that can be led is the individual 
one. Kierkegaard, ascribing ultimate signifi- 
cance to the unique religious insight and the 
individual path, is thus at the opposite pole 
from Hegel and Marx, who saw a collective 
spirit as the thing that counted. And so 
Kierkegaard was the archetype of the Out 
sider. 

In the twentieth century, according to 
Colin Wilson in The Outsider,” our society has 
gone farther and farther along the Marxian 
and materialistic route. To contemporary 
minds religion seems, if a necessity at all, a 
practical necessity, to keep parishioners happy 
and successful the other six days of the week. 
The resule is that the minds which demand a 
genuine religious experience are forced out of 
the church—and as our culture grows more 
Marxian, it begets more and more Outsiders. 
The greater the stress on so-called “objective 
truth,” the greater the demand among Out 
siders for “subjective truth.” The more of the 
physical universe man correlates and measures, 
the louder becomes the cry for a recognition 
of a truth which does not rely on calipers or 
slide rule. 

Hence the Outsider comes to be seen as 
meeting head on what psychologists call a 
reality problem rather than sniveling in a pri 
vate neurosis. He may accept what Wilson calls 
“spiritual blindness” as a product of a prevail 
ing complacency, but he knows there is a bet- 
ter answer to be found than a collective one. 
To him his own life is precarious — he can 
spend it only once—and so he is acute on the 
precariousness of life generally. He is a person 
of keen sensitivity, not a freak; what dis 
tinguishes him from his fellows is a lower pain 
threshold. But he is bound to feel at times that 


Colin Wilson, The Outsider, Houghton Mifflin, Bos 


ton, $4.00 


he is pursuing too lonely a course. He needs 
encouragement. Like everyone else, he needs 
sanction, It is for this reason, no doubt, that 
Colin Wilson wrote his queer and much-heeded 
book. 

According to Mr. Wilson, the Outsider is 
one in whom the conscious and unconscious 
minds are more active than in the run-of-the- 
mill bourgeois. Where the bourgeois makes 
himself as comfortable as possible through a 
conscious adjustment to externals, the Out- 
sider finds adjustment far more difficult. He 
is cursed with deeper insight, and he pays for 
his receptivity to areas of life which are 
tuned out by the inner censor of the bourgeois. 

At times the Outsider may be unable to say 
what he wants because he wants it sstinc- 
tively. But one thing is sure: he desires to live 
intensely and at high speed, under enormous 
pressure. Those who want to live this way, he 
feels, may do so; those who don’t may carry 
on their moderate lives. The terrible thing, 
Wilson feels, is that the Outsider too may bog 
down and feel that he is only a pipe for life to 
pass through, not an electric part of it. With 
his remarkable critical powers the Outsider is 
perfectly able to see what is wrong in the 
world outside. But he may not know how to 


go about finding an answer. 


The Outsider has an appetite for progress— 


not primarily social progress, but progress to- 
ward something to which he can hold fast in 
the midst of his vulnerability. He wants to 
know how he should live, rather than take life 
as it comes. And, touchingly, he wants to be 
“understood”; he wants to have everything 
set to rights for him. His problem is to over- 
come a tendency to compromise and fritter 
away his life. His quest must be for pure will 
through an 

The Outsider’s essential problem, put more 
concretely, is to find unity of self. In any 
circumstances the approach to integrity is 
arduous; for the Outsider, it is a supreme 


continued on page 162 
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| | JEQXXLAS WHY THE CHISHOLM TRAIL FORKS 
And Other Tales of the Cattle Coumtry 
sy ANDY AoAms 
Edited by Wilson M Hudson by Malcolm Thurgaed 


Fifty-one of Andy Adams best stories were 

With the Aftosa Commission in Mexico M. Hudson. Some of these campfire tales 
oy Bur Leerwic  woros ov Freo Girson came from Adams’ classic, The log fea 
More than just the story of these whe Gubey, some were gleaned from his 
fought the hoof and mouth disease in Mexica other novels, while others have never been 
“THE COW KILLERS’ is panoramic view of published before. 
rural Mexican life. Milton Bracker in “Pervadingly present are the right 
The New York Times cites its “pervasive words amd the right tune, humer, racy 
unity of theme amd its accumulative phrase, and that easy dignity natural to 
impact.” He goes further to compare its all people who live on the ground.” 
“emotional substance” to that of Katherme — J. Frank. Dobie in 
Anne Porter's “That Tree” and John The Mew York Times 
Stein beck’s “The Pearl” 

Tom Lea cals this book... a 
glorious wedding of pictures and text. My 
delight will not end, ever, [I will be 
picking up this book mamy times, fo look 
and read and warm myself again.” 


From your favorite bookseller, or the 
UNIVERSITY OF TIRXAS PIRIESS, 
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Reviews of Books 


WAYS OF BUSINESS 
Company Man 


BY G, BURNETT 


Harper % Brothers, New York $3.50 


rie ways of big business and of business not 
quite big have been examined in the past sev 
eral years in a number of novels, from Execu 
tive Suite through Cash McCall and The Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit. Such magazines as 
Life, Fortune, and the Harvard Business Re 
tw have used their pages to tell of the pres 
sures under which executives operate and to 
tell how much of a man, how much of his wife 
and his family, is expected to become a part 
of the company entity when he reacins the 
junior executive or executive level in a cor 
poration 

On the periphery of this same examination, 
some scasons back, The Hue ksters cast an eye 
over the advertising world that is part and 
parcel of the encompassing world of business. 

Now, John Burnett has brought both these 
strains together in Company Man, looking 
through the advertising department to the 
executive-level struggle for control in a falter- 
ing organization called Farnsworth Airlines. 
By tackling one of the more popular themes 
in writing about our present complex of in- 


dustrial and service organizations, he has made 


Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing . . 
LET THE 


_Ftlouse of —ervice 


Fill your publication requirements 


KE. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 


2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


it necessary that one read his book in at least 
two ways: first, as a piece of entertainment; 
second, as a kind of problem novel or critical 
dramatization of some aspects of the life of 
that nonexistent person known as the cor- 
poration. 

On the first count Company Man is reward- 
ing. It is a tightly plotted and fast-moving 
account of how youthful Robert Franklin runs 
into difhculties when, as the newly-hired ad 
manager of Farnsworth, he tries to make head- 
way with his ideas of creative individuality. 
The novel makes full use of the tools of sus 
pense and color against an international locale 
contributed by the domestic and overseas air- 
line, and it moves to a climax of decisiveness 
in determining what kind of career, if any, 
Franklin is going to have with Farnsworth. 
Company wives, unattached female passengers, 
and a succulent hostess bent on pleasure pro 
vide Franklin's virtue with tests, on his own 
time, that must be considered a part of his 
company training. 

On the second count Company Man has a 
couple of moments of real penetration, but is 
generally less rewarding. Apparently this 
novel considers the question: “Should a man 
joining a business organization give up his in- 
dividuality to the demanding (but unreal) 
company personality and get himself a place 
in the sun through the effective tactics of 
intra-company conflict, or should he give his 
best to his job but remain a free agent?” This 
is a question worth examining, and it is good to 
see that the author, in a first novel, has very 
That he has not fully 


answered it is in part a fault of style and a 


adequately posed it. 


searching for expression that may be overcome 
as his work progresses. In this book, perhaps 
the main thing is to have recognized the ques- 


tion and set it out for us all to see. 
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Company Man has not answered its central 
question because there is lacking a quality of 
emotion and fulness in character definition that 
would let us entirely believe in and be sympa- 
thetic with or hostile to the figures in this story. 
They stand too much identified by tags as “the 
pixie public relations man with a food fetish,” 
“the emotionally emasculated department head 
who is worried about his position,” or “the 


throat-cutting cognizant key vice-president.” 


Franklin himself is not so obviously tagged, 


and a couple of times there is a real feeling for 
him—once when he is working in his yurd on 
a Saturday morning and feels the sunshine, 
smells the springtime, and hears the normal 
sounds of day around him; and again at a 
company sales conference in North Africa, 
where the whole scene comes through with a 
clear ring of truth that ought to put a knife 
edge against the balloon of a great many com- 
pany conferences. 

These moments are good, but they are not 
quite enough to bring Franklin through fully 
enough for one to size him up. It is hard to say 
whether he is smart, mixed-up, or stupid, but 
one thing about him is obvious. In all proba- 
bility he is eventually going to make some 
outfit a pretty good company man. 

And that is why, in this evaluation, it would 
appear that the novel has missed its mark a 
little. Robert Franklin was rather evidently 
intended to represent the “free agent” type of 
individual who could contribute a healthy 
quality toa mismanaged company whose execu- 
tive staff was torn by crosscurrents of hostility. 
Yet he seems to come out of this book as one 
now blooded in company strife and likely to 
land on his feet running the next time he gets 
mixed up in a similar situation, 

The author has not given fhe answer to his 
question in this novel, but he’s given am answer, 
and, things being what they are, maybe it is 


not far from being a useful one. 


John W. Wilson 
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REBEL BRASS 
The Confederate Command System 
By Frank Vanpiver 


“bor the many aheionados of ‘America’s most 
popular war,’ this is a book certain to be read 
with sharp interest and argued, perhaps, with a 
certain heat. For young Dr. Vandiver of Hous 
ton has things to say and does not mind saying 
them with vigor and in a way that will offend 
some more traditional followers of the Confed 
eracy.”—-Houston Post. 

“A searching, authoritative analysis of Con 
federate policies and of the men who forged 
them.” — Associated Press. 


144 pp., maps, biblio., index. $3.00 


GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
Shield of the Union 
By Warren W. Hassien. Jr. 


In this brilliant study based en much new ma 
ierial and a complete re-examination of all 
original sourees, Warren W. Hassler penetrates 
the fog of misunderstanding that has surround 
ed MeClellan and his motives for so many years 
and restores him to his rightful status as a great 
general, Here at last is the real MeClellan in 
true focus. 374 pp., illus. maps, biblio., index. 


$6.00 


STILL REBELS, STILL YANKEES 
And Other Essays 
By Donatp Davipson 


This eloquent book states a Southerner’s case 
for conservatism in its finest sense. A repre 
sentative choice of the author's best prose work 
of the past quarter-century, this book is a deep 
conception of the true American philosophy. 
Donald Davidson is Professor of English at 
Vanderbilt. Well known as a teacher and critic, 
he is also a distinguished poet $4.50 


WILLIAM T. PORTER AND THE 
SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
By Norns Witson Yates 
The Spirit,a leading antebellum sporting maga 
zine, published some of the richest, raciest, 
rowdiest hack woods and frontier stories ever 
written, from tall tales to Davy Crockett. This 
study of the magazine, its editor and contribu 
tors will appeal to all collectors of Americana. 
276 pp.. illus., biblie., index. $5.00 


At your bookseller, o1 


State University Press 
Baton Rouge 3 


AND 
WILLOW 


Texas Folklore Society 
Publication XXVII 


Edited by Mody C. Boatright, 
Wilson M. Hudson, Allen Maxwell 


Rich and varied as Texas itself, the 
contents of Mesgurte anp Wittow 
blend the universal and the regional: 
mesquite symbolizes the Southwest, 
willow the old Anglo-Saxon tradition ; 


mesquite stands for life, for lively 


willow for death, for lost love, 
for the ghostly and the ghastly. The 
doleful plaints of English balladeers 


transplanted to Mississippi riverlands 
and Texas thickets echo through the 
essay by Brownie MeNeil, himself a 


prime folksong practitioner. 


Here is folklore both formal and 
informal, raw and refined annotated 
studies of folktale dialogue and tale- 
type origins, plus ghost stories and 
yood-humored animal tales bearing 


nary a footnote. 


This is a book for every reader who 
loves yood folk stories and old, unfor 
vettable songs. 


$4.00 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dallas 5. Texas 


TWO NAVAJO CEREMONIALS 


The Myth and Prayers of the Great 
Star Chant and the Myth of the 
Coyote Chant 
RECORDED BY MARY WHEELWRIGHT 


EDITED BY DAVID P. MCALLESTER 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe 
$20.00 


rie FOURTH in the “Navajo Religion Series” 
published by the Museum of Navajo Ceremo- 
nial Art, The Myths and Prayers of the Great 
Star Chant and the Myth of the Coyote Chant 
continues the museum’s work of recording and 
preserving the rapidly disappearing ceremo- 
nials of the Navajos. Included in the volume 
are the myths of the two chants, recorded by 
Mary C. Wheelwright; the prayers of the Great 
Star Chant, recorded by Fr. Berard Haile, 
O.F.M.; the myths and 
prayers by Professor David P. McAllester of 


Wesleyan University; descriptions of the cere- 


commentaries on 


monial procedures of the two chants; and 
finally a set of twenty-two serigraph color 
plates by Louie Ewing, after sandpaintings of 
the chants collected by France J. Newcomb 
and others. : 

Of particular interest to the layman, both 
for the understanding they convey of complex 
Navajo religious attitudes and for their psy- 
chological insight, are McAllester’s comments 
on the Great Star Chant myth and especially 
on the Prayer of Invocation and Liberation 
from that chant. In this exceedingly beauti- 
ful prayer Nayenezgani, “Enemy Slayer,” the 
deity whose mission on earth was “‘to rid the 
world of its dangerous monsters,” descends 
with his dark staff and with the power of 
lightning to search for Earth Boy, with whom 
are identified the patient and all those present 
at the healing ceremony of the chant. More 
than this: so profound are the psychological 
elements involved in the prayer that, as Me 
Allester says, it is “to the Earth Boy in all of 


continued on page 165 
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Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 
bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram ... spine decorated with 
panel rolling ... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 


recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 


Prices gladly quoted on binding your favorite magazine 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
129 Times Place 


MUSKOGEE OKLAHOMA 


STRAIGHT-EYED BEFORE THE STONE 


To and fro he walks with measured steps, 
Straight-eyed before the polished marble stone, 
An honored guard, honoring him who sleeps 
Enshrined with ageless éarth, his name unknown. 
To this last place what can the debtor bring, 
What homage can those pay who gave the least? 
For him whose song has fled his lips unsung, 
What words can match the valor of his dust? 


The above lines are from APRIL ALWAYS, a new book 
of poems by MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT, Dai'as 
advertising man and writer. Cloth, 64-pages, $2.00 ppd. 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING CO. 


1717 Wood Street © Dallas, Texas 


OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


English Pronunciation 1500-1700 
by J. DOBSON, 


Nearly a century of research has produced this work. Volume | discusses 
the writings of the English orthoepists, or grammarians. Volume II gives a 
formal detailed phonology based on these writers and other sources. Two 
volumes. $26.90 


The Life of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
ROBERT HALSBAND 


“| This book | will stand, | think, as her definitive biography——-and it is 
splendidly entertaining and informing, to boot. The footnotes march to the 
cadences of many libraries and collections of papers still in private hands. 
Without final evidence {[Mr. Halshand| brooks no innuendos... about the 
incomparable, invincible, almost: indestructible Lady Mary.” CHarces 
Poorer, New York Times. Wlustrated. $7.00 


Making, Knowing, and Judging 
by W.H. AUDEN 


A distinguished poet discusses the development of a critical conscience in 
poetry. Poetry, he believes. is an act of worship, recording the encounters 
of the poet's imagination with culturally sacred objects. An unusual state- 
ment of a poet's beliefs. $0.75 


The Oxford Book of French Verse 
Century-—XXth Century 
chosen by $T. JOHN LUCAS 
Second Edition edited by ®. MANSELL JONES 


This classic collection is now revised and enlarged to include the first half 
of the twentieth century, Earlier periods, particularly the medieval, have 
heen recast in the light of modern critical reassessments. Expanded text, 
notes, and introduction. $4.25 


India paper edition $5.00 
17 all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11] 
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The Company View 


Belongingness by Percentile 


JOHN G. BURNETT 


LATELY a lot of new words have been 
slipping into our already coinage-riddled 
vocabulary. You have come across them— 
words like belongingness, conformism, 
governance, scientism, percentiles. Many 
are not new words, but they are being 
used in a new sense, by such people as 
social scientists, personnel managers, 
writers about business, and management 
counselors. 

The important thing, however, is what 
the words signify: the gigantic emotional 
jam caused by the effort of average 
Americans to find self-fulfilment, on the 
job and at home, while living in pitched 
harmony with too many of their kind. 
And a footnote to this: their further con- 
fusion in following a life plan largely 
fashioned for them in “human relations 
laboratories,” and in advertising and pub- 
lic relations conference rooms. 

Sociologists and psychologists have been 
working with big company management, 
since the twenties, in the diagnosis and 
treatment of employee frustration, the 
ultimate aim being to keep the produc- 
tion line moving. Thirty years ago the 
problem broke simply into two ques- 
tions: (1) will improved worker morale 
boost production? and (2) will more 
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company beneficence to the worker im- 
prove his morale? In some of the early 
experiments the answers were not always 
“yes” —the testers found in one plant, for 
example, that employees operated their 
own informal office society, and that their 
“productive” attitudes depended wholly 
on the status given them by other workers. 
In the main, however, corporations in 
growing numbers went along with the 
idea that production could be sparked by 
handouts (Christmas bonuses, graduated 
scale vacation time, free insurance, stock 
options); and today they are standard 
equipment. 

Well and good. A man giving about 
half of his life to the job deserves some- 
thing above salary; he deserves to be 
looked after, somewhat; for his welfare is 
the essence of company welfare. He de- 
serves status—all the company can give 
him, for only by many efforts like his does 
the company gain status itself. Beyond 
that—and this is bleak but true—he de- 
serves such status because in today’s al- 
most classless society he may have no 
other uniqueness among equals. 

Corporations, caught between the com- 
munity’s reverence for bigness and the 
attorney-general’s distaste for monopolies, 
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have become increasingly self-conscious. 
They have become addicted to self-exami- 
nation, and to the cosmetic task of keep- 
ing their corporate faces appealing as well 
as familiar to the public. This is a job for 
master cosmeticians; and wherever such 
makeup artists are employed there is the 
possibility of something homely that 
needs covering up. Or, more accurately, 
something very ordinary that needs to be 
made to appear distinctive. 

It would seem that a corporation, since 
it is merely a conglomeration of working 


people and sales goals and equipment, 


could give the workers fair treatment, 
make a first-class product, pursue good 
policies of customer service, and subsist 
fat and happy without worrying about its 
complexion. It would seem also that 
where the inner condition is healthy, the 
complexion would be naturally rosy and 
attractive, and enough said. The catch 
here is that the public is now used to hav- 
ing a show. And there are certain standard 
expectations. Executives of large banks, 
for instance, are supposed to appear in the 
news as humble builders of the commu- 
nity, as gentlemen whose generosity is 
limited only by policies of sound lending. 
Public utilities, being legitimate monopo- 
lies, are scarcely expected to look up from 
their job of “stringing the wires and pipes 
of future progress.” Insurance companies 
are wise old uncles who know us better 
than we know ourselves. Makers of chemi- 
cals and electrical appliances tell us of the 
utopian life “already in the planning 
stage.” Whatever the company or its 
product, any assertion of its aims will 
wind up with the word “service.” Regard- 
less of what a company really does, it also 
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serves. The public expects it to say this 
also. 

That such company stereotypes were 
fabricated and literally sold to the public, 
in the first place, is a compliment to the 
wizardry of the public relations frater- 
nity. Moreover, it is salutary—to go back 
to the lone employee—in that high regard 
for company facades rubs off on the peo- 
ple inside. Granted then that we have 
been made to believe certain wonderful 
things about companies, their aims, their 
head men; we have been induced to “buy” 
them as we would glamorous packages, on 
which there are printed certain marvelous 
claims and promises. Granted also that 
everyone connected with the company 
benefits by this. Where is the joker? 

Bear in mind, we are not talking about 
a product or service, but about the com- 
pany that makes it. We’re talking about 
the company’s affectation as both humble 
patron and feudal lord of our national 
community. We're talking about its self- 
assumed role as arbiter of what is good for 
us to think. Here is where the joker hides. 


TO FIND a few obvious examples of how 
the Company View makes opinion, we 
might visit a businessmen’s service club, 
a trade association banquet, and a meet- 
ing of some professional society. All have 
program chairmen who are long on ideas 
but short on contacts (not to mention 
honorarium funds), and who bow grate- 
fully at the company’s offer of a free 
speaker. The company itself may have a 
stall of such talkers—including men 
whose individual talents are actually in 
demand, although many an engagement is 
“arranged” by company publicity depart- 
ments. 
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At the service club luncheon, while 
dessert spoons are still scraping, the guest 
speaker is introduced. “We are fortunate 
indeed, etc., etc.” Soon the audience is 
wreathed in cigar smoke and wonder 
while a big shot from the Shooting Star 
Airlines tells of a new four-day week. It 
will be ushered in by soon-to-be-flying jet 
liners that will cut business travel time 
in half, enable the businessman to make 
41 per cent more customer calls, and yet 
add one more whole day to his week end. 
“Think of it,” the speaker says, “another 
day to do things we long to do; to catch 
up on good books, deep thinking, to do 
constructive things...” Then he adds the 
standard clincher: “This is not a new con- 
cept of flying, it’s a new concept of living. 
This is the good life we’ve earned for our- 
selves!” 

Over at the trade association banquet, 
the Industrial Group Editor of a great 
publishing firm walks briskly to the lec- 
tern. “The vision and imagination with 
which you’ve met our industry’s chal- 
lenge makes a thrilling chapter in Ameri- 
can business.” He tells this to an imagi- 
native audience of plumbing equipment 
manufacturers, slightly foggy at the mo- 
ment from too many cocktails. “Good- 
ness knows you’re busy men! So isn’t it 
time that someone helped you speed up 
the job of reading ...those publications 
so vital to the understanding of our in- 
dustry?” Then he goes on to tout the ease 
of “capsule comprehension” offered in a 
new magazine format, by which readers 
needn’t ever grope beyond a headline “for 
the facts.” He tells them it would be nice 
if businessmen “had a college professor’s 
time and inclination to dig for meanings 
and collect words. But, unfortunately for 
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us perhaps [smile], there’s still one hell of 
a job to be done. It’s enough that busy 
men like yourselves know the facts. 
Enough that quick, easy reading can help 
you turn facts into customer revenue; 
into tangible, useful dollars by which we 
all grow and prosper, and prepare for a 
greater tomorrow!” 

The meeting of the professional society 
will come off more intelligently. The 
speaker will state his case to the Invest- 
ment Analysts Association as precisely as 
did his Annual Report—except that he 
will add an “important announcement.” 
He has waited maybe five months for this 
engagement, fidgeting over final con- 
firmation of the speaking date while his 
publicity people wrote and rewrote his 
speech. His company, goliath of the dic- 
tating machine industry, is distressed over 
its sluggish position in the stock market; 
a boost from the securities men would 
help. After reporting on his company’s 
financial strength, the speaker tells his 
audience, almost sotto voce, “Now, may I 
say something about... religion. Today, 
we're a deeply troubled people. Clergy- 
men tell me, lay leaders tell me, there 
simply aren’t enough pastors, priests, 
rabbis to say a prayer, to offer a hopeful 
thought to the people who privately 
want it.” It happens that the man’s 
company is bringing out a device that 
automatically plays recorded inspirational 
messages over the telephone. All the 
troubled caller needs to do is dial his 
church’s Prayer Scriber number. “Soon 
every major religious institution in our 
nation will be offering this round-the- 
clock help to distressed people. And re- 
member, there are tens of thousands of 


such institutions. To me there’s no higher 
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calling than this—using our business 
capacities to serve real human needs. And 
certainly practical men like yourselves 
will go along with that.” 

One characteristic of talkers spreading 
the Company View is their careful under- 
playing of the actual goods being pro- 
moted. Usually they address themselves to 
some vague emotional response, in a way 
that can be got across by plain suggestive- 
ness. Elmer Wheeler, an old pro at this, 
calls the technique “‘selling the sizzle in- 
stead of the steak.” 

What the airline executive wants to 
sell to his luncheon club audience is pas- 
senger seats (about 150 of them to each 
plane). Yet to sell mere speed and luxury 
is old stuff. By promoting a utopian idea 
of shorter work weeks, already publicized 
by the automation crowd, he will stimu- 
late restlessness, discontent with the pres- 
ent; in time he may actually help to force 
the changeover. Meanwhile, he has been 
a power in altering the accepted view of 
leisure time. Just what the businessman 
(who is, by and large, a compulsive work 
horse) is to do with these extra twenty- 
four hours is someone else’s problem—the 
psychologist’s or resort owner's or pleas- 
ure boat manufacturer’s, Let them relieve 
the gentleman of his guilt. 

The industrial editor at the trade asso- 
ciation banquet was, purely and simply, 
soliciting advertising for his firm’s new 
trade magazine. His opening tactic was to 
use a phrase which acceptably mirrors the 
businessman’s fey image of himself: 
“Goodness knows you're busy.” Having 
put this over, the speaker went to work 
on his audience with more imagery: busy 
men want hard, masculine facts; wordi- 


ness is for longhairs and dawdlers; knowl- 
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edge is all right when it pays off; there’s 
a great day coming—let’s be ready! Put 
all of this together and it amounts almost 
to a creed of life; a little off the track of 
magazine advertising, you might say. 

In the case of the Prayer Scriber execu- 
tive, the method might be compared to a 
Bible salesman’s, which is to (1) get onto 
sacred ground, (2) appear so earnest, so 
righteous as to make the listener abhor his 
own skepticism. Into this mood of respect- 
fulness comes the pitch—the opportunity 
for good clean profits. And look who 
benefits: the church, the troubled man, 
the company, the stockbroker, the inves- 
tor. A clean sweep, all from the render- 
ing of one worthy service. 


THE CLOSER YOU LISTEN, the harder it is 
to puzzle out the aim of today’s business 
claptrap. The staple message is that 
Americans have never had it so good — 
which nobody doubts. The staple warning 
is “not to stop here,” not to become smug 
or laggard when we’re so very close to 
“another break-through.” The staple plea 
is to top last year’s performance records, 
whatever the effort. And throughout 
there seems to run a tone of self-rationali- 
zation which pays a compliment to all 
businesses and businessmen; which draws 
them into closer fellowship; which erects 
ever stronger defenses against critics of 
a sophistic or lopsided field of vision. 
How heavily laden is every hometown 
newspaper with word of this company’s 
announcement, that executive’s forecast, 
the other manager’s evaluation! Many of 
these notices are not written by the press 
at all, but are printed exactly as submitted 
by company publicists. Metropolitan 
dailies, most of them concerned mainly 
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with circulation figures and advertising 
linage, have a pat excuse for this sort of 
journalism: “Give the people what they 
want.” 

One reason for the lack of substance in 
the speeches and news releases of company 
spokesmen is their mortal fear of being 
drawn into controversy. Any discordant 
view, any positive stand (except against 
government meddling, or competitors) is 
bound to make a few enemies. And once 
a company grows large enough, it thinks 
itself beholden not just to customers but 
to everybody. In the few organizations 
where top men still occasionally blow 
their stacks, public relations forces are al- 
ways poised, extinguishers in hand, to put 
out the cinders—although the prospect of 
a conflagration is largely imaginary. 

The company spokesman’s source of 
material is another reason for the thinness 
of his message. Most busy speakers, unless 
they personally are trying to sell some- 
thing, have an employee write their 
speeches, or else borrow shamelessly from 
other speeches and writings. By this meth- 
od of conception, or lack of it, certain 
“sure-fire” topics become self-propagat- 
ing, their offspring growing more form- 
less with each appearance, eventually 
resembling ectoplasm. Yet the end mist 
continues to make the rounds, communi- 
cating, goodness knows how, what people 
call an idea. 

Regardless vaporous the 
thought, if a corporation bigwig fathers 
it the public will read meaning into it. 


of how 


It will become part of the public’s frame 
of mind. To the average businessman, 
apparently, the mighty executive is a kind 
of practical genius, an exceptional man 


who yet can be fathomed; a man who, 
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because his decisions rule a vast organi- 
zation, and because such organizations de- 
termine economic well-being, is empow- 
ered also to enunciate the objects of our 
striving. Profit and a climate of profit are 
the goals of business, so the possession of 
things becomes our personal goal. Im- 
mense output is a necessity of business, so 
look-alikes be-alikes 


mode. And since business is ever intensi- 


become our 


fying demands on itself and ourselves, the 
corporate blood pressure becomes, by 
means of simple analogue, ours as well. 

Today’s young man goes into the world 
of business firmly intending to imitate its 
leaders. With eyes open he walks into their 
mold. With ears alert he brings home 
their cant. The fetishism of progress, the 
worship of bigness, the acceptance of the 
most as proof of the best, the abjuration 
of the critical impulse, the renunciation 
of conflict—these are the new vows he 
takes. The fatuous, but insidiously re- 
peated, message of big business has finally 
reached home. In the minds of young 
families by the millions it has given life 
a faint structural outline, like a great and 
inviting city seen through haze. And 
along the road of entry stand the welcom- 
ing signs, each outdoing the other in its 
promise of good times to be had. Just 
stay on the road, they say; just do as we 
bid you and don’t question, don’t quib- 
ble, don’t complain. You'll be rewarded, 
say the signs. But the road reaches farther 
than a lifetime. 

The other day at lunch I asked a busi- 
nessman what he thought about this. 
“About what?” he asked, surprised. We 
had been talking about it for nearly an 
hour. Earlier he had complained about not 
making enough money; he was behind on 
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his success timetable. The man owns a 
new home, containing, in addition to 
beautiful furnishings, a garbage disposal 
unit, mechanical dishwasher, automatic 
clothes washer, music-playing public ad- 
dress system, twenty-four-inch television 
set, two shelves of popular books (which 
he reads), and air conditioning. He drives 
a good car. He and his wife, between them, 
belong to half a dozen clubs. They have 
plenty of friends. He has followed to the 
letter big business’ check list of good 
living. 

He has—to go back to the new words 
that describe our time—practiced belong- 
ingness with neighbors, fellow church 
members, fellow club members, office col- 


leagues. He is a conformist, never doubt- 
ing the prerogatives of group or club as 
to demands on his time or loyalty, never 
opposing the fads of popular taste, never 
questioning the right of manufacturers to 
decide what he shall be made to buy. He is 
abetting scientism (the theory that the 
requirements of human contentment can 
be discovered, reduced to mathematical 
formulas, and solved by computation) by 
looking on agreeably while “human engi- 
neers,” working with business, church, 
and government, make of him a labora- 
tory mouse.” He subscribes to the govern- 
ance rights of majority will. He believes 
that percentiles (the rightness of one’s 
view as determined by its relation to many 
other views) are the correct means of rat- 
ing his opinions. 

*Paul Pickrel, in the January, 1957 issue of Harper's, 
uses another figure of speech: “Man has been tamed and 
domesticated to serve the great bureaucratized collective 
that is the modern corporation; he has become a steady 
uninventive producer and a steady uncritical consumer 
who doesn't believe in making any trouble for anyone, 
including himself; soon he will be as contented as a 
cow, with the same herd-like instincts, the same routine 


demands, and the same passive acceptance of being 
milked.” 
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Because my luncheon companion was 
so precisely the sort of individual about 
whom the high-sounding words were 
coined, he could see none of this pattern. 
William H. Whyte, Jr., has detailed this 
kind of blindness with its painless symp- 
toms in an unforgettable book, The Or- 
ganization Man: “Things are not as they 
are because there is some good reason they 
are,” he says, particularizing the fact that 
those agencies which influence our pat- 
terns of work and play, of taste and 
opinion, have done so by guesswork, by 
rote, by a kind of forward stumbling 
toward the supposition that plenty of 
“togetherness,” plenty of agreement, are 
all folks need to make them happy. But 
more, Whyte is here deploring the average 
man’s tendency to go along with “con- 
temporaryism,” his refusal to inspect the 
central agencies’ credentials. 


“| THINK I see what you’re getting at, 
and maybe I’m not really bappy,” said 
the businessman at lunch. “But what can 
I do about it? This is the way things are.” 

That we can attain a feeling of con- 
tent, even of security, by possessing more 
and more things, by stepping up our 
church attendance, by giving credence 
to the deafening voice of business, by tak- 
ing more and longer vacations, by spend- 
ing more evenings with more people, by 
joining in civic drives, by avoiding con- 
troversy, is open to fair question. William 
Whyte challenges those responsible for 
such a formula to defend it; he further- 
more challenges the university and the 
individual to do something about chang- 
ing it. He castigates universities that have 
drifted from a liberal arts curriculum to 
a mishmash of “practical” and vocational 
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courses, some of them supported outright 
by commercial institutions. He enjoins 
the individual man to fight those powers 
that would swathe his aspirations in har- 
mony for harmony’s sake. 

Most people are not by nature the tract- 
able creatures the mind manipulators take 
them to be. If people generally appear to 
be falling for big business’ prospectus, 
then their native skepticism is hiding in 
another self. It is compartmented off from 
the outward, accepting self, but always in 
savage contest with it. And there can be 
no real happiness so long as such a vital 
part of the individual is gagged. 

Russell Lynes says, in effect, that when 
we objectify our quest for reality, and yet 
subordinate our individuality, we are 
smothering a normal creative urge, which 
in some may be real talent. At the same 
time recognizable talent is the object of a 
continual, feverish national search. Most 
of a recent issue of the Saturday Review 
was devoted to business executives’ discus- 
sion of this search: the need for educated, 
“well-rounded” men in business; the lar- 
gesse of great corporations who, with hope 
in their souls, are handing bags of money 
to universities that will help turn such 
men out. All of which sounds well, and 


may be the signal of a swing back to the 
liberally educated man, back to the un- 
hampered expression of talent. However, 
the leaders of business still have not said 
how this “talented man” will enjoy his 
new harness in the Company Team. To 
quote Mr. Lynes (writing in Harper’s): 


When we ask for talent, we are asking for 
trouble. .. . Really “high-level” talent is inter- 
ested in pushing back frontiers, in opening 
doors to human experience, in creating more 
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problems to be solved. . . . We must be willing 
to accept the unpopular fact that the ultimate 
good as the many see it is rarely identical with 
the ultimate good as the talented man sees it. 


Is this plea of business’ just more of its 
old wind-bagism? Hire this “talented 
man,” and place him on a large drug cor- 
poration’s research team, and he may think 
the development of a new “grooming 
agent for men” a little preposterous. Place 
him at a conference table with a team of 
harmony-minded managers and his views 
might create unbearable tension. Place him 
under a talentless but politics-minded 
administrator and he may disrupt an 
orderly chain of command. Or he may 
criticize the Company to outsiders. Or he 
may write insulting things on his per- 
sonality test. In the end—well, who 
knows? 

The need for the talented man, the out- 
spoken man, the critical man, both within 
the large corporation and within the 
thraldom of popular thought, is immense. 
Yet, truthfully, such a man is not in short 
supply; he could be you or I, with gifts 
now dormant. The climate has simply 
been wrong—too other-man-made, too 
synthetic. “This is the way things are.” 
What can we do about it? 

We can do plenty. Without moving 
backward, without attempting a foolish 
sortie against the wave of technological 
advances, we can start looking for what 
is essential to real personal values—the in- 
dividual’s values, not the group’s. There is 
a way to slough what we know is false; 
a way to escape quietly to the personal 
world we were meant to have. It is a world 
where there is consciousness of the present 
moment, a moment sensed without exami- 
nation, without check list; a world remote 
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from “next year’s models” and out of 
earshot of the voices paid to make us rest- 
less, indeed miserable, with what we've 
got. It’s a world where we reason, under- 
stand, talk back—or, with keen awareness, 
ignore. Faced with prying into so many 
personal worlds, the fad makers, the opin- 
ion makers, the spurious authorities would 


Bas-Relief 


have to change their tactics. After all, 
they too are just people. The almighty 
corporation is just where they work. And 
there is no mass market, not really; there 
are just independent human beings—as 
independent as we want to be. America is 
not for all of us, but for each of us, multi- 
plied by 170 million. 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


This brow of light, this well of laws, 

This marble, Phidias-made man, 

Was once a beast with yellow claws, 

Whose red-roofed tongue slicked up his span. 


In jungles squatting, stung by flies, 
Screamed at by vultures overhead, 

He scratched his rump, squinted his eyes, 
And raged while fiercer brutes were fed. 


What hieroglyphic cunning scrawled 
That obtuse mind, whose stubborn bloom 
Swayed mighty-figured, and unwalled 
The straw horizon round the tomb! 


Then Memnon rose, and Sphinx begot 
Across the desert stony flame, 

And Israel awoke and fought, 

And Nineveh outleaned the rain. 


A splendid Grecian glow is gone. 

Ice rails the Viking’s lonely grave. 

But Time’s rough ape still squats in dawn 
Whose changing shudder is our wave. 
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Poetry and Prose at Georgetown: LI 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


WHEN I WAs a student at Southwestern 
University fifty years ago, I had no mili- 
tant feelings against fraternities, but was 
an out-and-out barb. Campus elections 
and other politics, which seem increas- 
ingly to obstruct intellectual pursuits in 
American colleges and universities, were 
too limited to stir up much barb-frat 
strife. Owen Johnson’s novel Stover at 
Yale, which I read years after leaving col- 
lege, characterizes the seriousness with 
which frats take their fraternities as 
“guarding an empty tin can with sacer- 
dotal righteousness.” Empty tins guarded 
by society with sacerdotal righteousness 
have concerned me far more than those 
designated by Greek letters ever did. No 
college fraternity rushed or invited me; 
I was as actively satisfied with my friends 
and with dormitory life as Dr. Johnson 
was on his “throne of human felicity.” I 
had the barb contempt for “frat suckers.” 

There were no picture shows, dances, 
or other such diversions in Georgetown. 
The nearest thing to a conversation center 
off the campus was an “ice cream parlor,” 
but it was parlorish. Two stores down- 
town sold textbooks and one of them had 
a shelf or two of books written to be read, 
some priced low from having been there 
so long. This was my main idling place 
off the campus. It was the nearest ap- 
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proach to a bookstore I had seen and was 
the precursor of several secondhand book- 
stores in cities and in certain English 
towns in which I have spent many eager 
hours. Here I bought my first book not 
for class work. It was Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayydm. No other place I have known 
came as near realizing the unworldliness 
and simplicity of Cranford as George- 
town. 

Occasionally a worldly student hired a 
livery stable rig and cut a swath driving 
around in it. Once in a blue moon some 
of the students went to Austin by train 
to see a play in the Hancock Opera House. 
I had neither money nor inclination to go 
to Austin on week ends for larks such as 
those credited to certain fraternity men. 
Two blind ministerial students caused a 
great commotion by being caught one 
night in an Austin house of ill fame, as 
such domiciles were called. I don’t know 
who caught them. They were cheerful fel- 
lows and I wondered at the holy outcry 
against them. They were expelled from 
college, as I recall. 

Two off-campus diversions were First 
Mondays on the courthouse square and 
trials in the courthouse. On the first Mon- 
day of every month hundreds of horses 
stood for sale around the square, while 
horse traders from all over the country 
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stirred about. The welter of men and 
horses was as good as a gipsy caravan. The 
horse smells took me back to old Dandy’s 
stall on our ranch in Live Oak County. 
One Monday “Booger Red” Privett came 
with his pitching horses and, for those 
who paid admission at a gate out from 
rode a ram-nosed black whose 
squeal of rage comes to memory yet when 
I see or hear Booger Red’s name. 


town, 


Many criminal cases, especially of mur- 
der, were transferred from other counties 
to Williamson County for trial in the dis- 
trict court. In my senior year I dallied 
with the idea of becoming a lawyer and 
took to attending criminal trials with as 
much interest as I took in habituating 
theaters after | went to New York as a 
student at Columbia University. The re- 
lentless prosecuting attorney, James R. 
Hamilton, added drama. Among George- 
town lawyers usually on one side or the 
other in any big case, Captain Armistead 
Fisher looked as majestical as Daniel Web- 
ster, but it took Frank Taulbee to stir the 
blood. 

He always represented the defendant 
and his skill in selecting a jury was said to 
be worth any amount of evidence. His 
long, sparse, red-roan hair had a tendency 
to stand up on his head, and his complex- 
ion matched it. He wore high-topped, 
laced black shoes, black trousers, black 
white shirt with broad 
starched cuffs, and high-standing collar 
with black string tie. He had a way of 


alpaca coat, 


seeming to make jurymen ask questions 


he asked witnesses. 

After all the testimony on a case was 
in, the judge allotted time for speeches by 
both prosecution and defense. Thus Frank 
Taulbee always knew when the prosecu- 
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tion was about to conclude and when his 
own hour was arriving. Then he would 
arise from the seat in which he had been 
ostentatiously squirming and begin stalk- 
ing up and down an aisle, pulling up the 
sleeves of his black alpaca coat and draw- 
ing back over them his magnificently 
unlinked cuffs. Thus he would stalk, run- 
ning a hand through his hair to make it 
stand up straighter. I wondered that the 
judge, Charles A. Wilcox, superb both in 
justice and civility, would allow him to so 
distract the attention of the jury from the 
earnest logicalities of the prosecution. He 
was as distractive as a mouse I once saw 
playing back and forth on a rafter high 
up behind the Honorable Clarence R. 
Wharton while he addressed with forensic 
emphasis a historical society that became 
increasingly attentive to the mouse and 
decreasingly attentive to history. 

I wondered, too, if this actor-lawyer on 
the courthouse stage had read the life of 
Lord Erskine, perhaps the greatest advo- 
cate the English bar has known, one of 
whose great defenses of free speech I had 
outlined and analyzed in the argumenta- 
tion section of a course in Composition. 
Professor Pegues had drawn a picture of 
Lord Erskine’s arrival in court wearing 
very long gauntlets and standing while he 
deliberately removed them from his ex- 
pressive hands just before addressing the 
gentlemen of the jury. 

One night during a crowded docket in 
the district court, Colonel W. K. Makem- 
son, a highly civilized lawyer who had 
fought in the Civil War, ended the plead- 
ings of the prosecution in a murder case. 
The district judge asked the lawyers if the 
court should recess or if pleadings should 
continue. He ruled in favor of continuing. 
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Frank Taulbee leaped—literally leaped— 
to the space in front of the jury. Colonel 
Makemson, already at the age when weari- 
ness is constant in the human frame, had 
been sitting on the edge of a table while 
he tiredly argued the guilt of the accused. 
Taulbee with a swing of his whole body 
shoved that table out of his prancing 
space. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he began in 
harrowing tones, “you are tired; the court 
is tired; that toil-marked woman beside 
the prisoner at the bar holding a sleeping 
baby in her lap is no doubt tired too — 
terribly tired. But the court has, I think, 
wisely decided that you should not go to 
rest without being reminded that the 
destiny of an immortal soul, and of souls 
dependent upon the housing of that soul 
rests with your conscience. God knows 
how the attorney for the prosecution will 
sleep after urging you to send a man to 
death—and his family to penury and 
shame. ‘Vengeance is Mine, saith the 
Lord.’ Oh, gentlemen of the jury, is venge- 
ance yours, and yours, and yours?” Here 
Frank Taulbee was half-kneeling so as to 
bring his burning eyes level with the faces 
of the jurymen. “It is,” he went on, “pity 
and not vengeance that we shall ask for 
when we come to the Bar of Judgment, 
and I must think that we shall receive it 
accordingly as we have given it.” At the 
conclusion of more words on pity, his 
voice becoming almost magical, he quoted, 


Not all the herd that roams the dale 
To slaughter do | condemn; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I’ve learned to pity them. 


In another trial, a civil case, a man was 
accused of having moved a survey stake or 
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rock over onto his neighbor’s land so as 
to widen his own acreage. No good fence 
marked the dividing line between these 
two, making them good neighbors. A 
lawyer from Austin defended the accused 
and in his argument kept quoting Plu- 
tarch — without much pertinence, it 
seemed to me. Frank Taulbee followed 
him. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, 
“‘we have been hearing over and over what 
Plutarch says about this and what Plu- 
tarch says about that. Who is this man 
Plutarch, anyhow? I don’t know. Perhaps 
some of you don’t know. But I can cite 
you an authority that we all do know— 
the Good Book itself. Therein you'll find 
written these words: ‘He that removeth 
the ancient landmark shall have his eyes 
plucked out by the buzzards of the air.’ ” 

As soon as I got to my room I consulted 
the Bible presented by my mother when 
I went off to college. There is a curse in 
it all right about removing a neighbor's 
landmark, but I haven’t found Frank 
Taulbee’s yet. 


“GEORGETOWN is staked off with bell 
ropes and pegged down with bell clap- 
pers,” so Ned Springer, from a ranch on 
the plains, used to say. On Sunday morn- 
ing the air was clamorous with the bells, 
but they never made for me the joyful 
noise unto the Lord that I heard from the 
bells of Cambridge long afterwards. At 
Georgetown I memorized, the first time I 
met the poem, 


O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 


Now, whenever I hear it at Christmas 
time, it connotes Georgetown. Some stu- 
dents seemed to get as much pleasure out 
of sermons as I got from murder trials. 
For a good while I went to church regu- 
larly every Sunday. During the annual 
revival meeting at the town-and-gown 
Methodist church, college work was all 
but suspended by some professors—not 
by “Piggy” (Pegues). I heard about one 
student who when reprimanded for not 
attending services replied, “There is no sin 
but ignorance”—he had read Marlowe 
“and I am serving the Lord by dispelling 
that sin from my own brain.” 

Of all the sermons I heard at George- 
town I remember but three: Dr. Hyer’s 
on being debtor both to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians; another, highly poetic, 
by Dr. Charles M. Bishop, who succeeded 
Dr. Hyer as president, on “When My 
October Comes”; and a revival sermon 
by a sensation-rouser named Knicker- 
bocker on putting off repentance until too 
late to avoid everlasting damnation. He 
pictured man after man as being almost 
persuaded to accept Everlasting Mercy but 
fatally procrastinating. His climactic cry 
rings in my ears yet. A brother sitting by 
a dying sinner’s bed saw terror contort 
his features and heard him in the final 
struggle for breath half-scream, half- 
whisper, “Lost, lost, lost!” No actor 
mouthing the dying words of wicked 
kings and ruined lovers could have ex- 
ceeded Mr. 
prolonging, 
words, “Lost, lost, lost,” and making 


Knickerbocker 
those 


in raising, 
lowering repeated 
them echo and linger up against the high 
ceiling and whisper like dusky death itself 
into the pipes of the organ. The blood 
came up into the back of my head, as it 
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always comes when something grandly 
brave or beautiful or noble or dramatic 
fires my imagination. Had I heard this 
sermon at a camp meeting in my boy- 
hood, I should probably have joined the 
procession to the mourners’ bench. Now 
its drama was in the category of Lady 
Macbeth’s sleepwalking. 

It was about this time that I read 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and became 
haunted by the scene in which at the 
stroke of midnight Faustus must deliver 
his soul to the ruler over eternal gnash- 
ing of teeth. As the knell of finality 
approaches, Faustus cries out, “O lente, 
lente, currite noctis equi” (Slow, slow, oh 
coursers of the Night). Whenever I re- 
turned from college to the home of my 
parents at Beeville— whence I would 
quickly go to the ranch—I had to change 
trains at San Antonio, generally staying 
overnight to catch the “Sap” (San An- 
tonio and Aransas Pass Railroad); then 
at Kenedy, a railroad junction, there was 
another wait. I might read there, but I 
liked to walk up and down the wooden 
platform and watch an engine switch 
freight cars and listen to the rhythms of 
the wheels. They said, over and over, “O 


lente, lente, currite noctis equi.” 

Two railroads afforded entrances to 
Georgetown, which is on the main north- 
to-south line of the Katy (Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas Railroad). The I. and G. N. 
(International and Great Northern, later 
amalgamated with the Missouri Pacific) 


ran a branch, no longer operating, from 
Round Rock to Georgetown. One time 
the ticket agent at Beeville routed me 
over the I. and G. N. After spending a 
good part of the day in San Antonio, I 
took the I. and G. N. to Round Rock, got 
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off there about midnight, found my way 
to the hotel, in front of which a lantern 
was burning, and rang a cowbell at the 
door. A_ stringy-haired, mother-hub- 
barded, barefooted young woman whose 
name I later learned was Kate met me 
and escorted me to a room. She was not 
designed to arouse interest in a young man 
whose ideals were the Blessed Damozel, 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, Highland 
Mary, Queen Guinevere, Maid of Athens, 
and several other ladies fairer than the 
evening air. In fact, I doubt if she ever 
interested any man. I would have to wait 
in Round Rock until the following after- 
noon to catch a train to Georgetown, 
about eight miles away. But for a heavy 
bag I should have walked. 

The next day was a Sunday following 
New Year’s. The hotel proprietor was 
known to drummers — now called sales- 
men — over the country as Old Lady 
Smith, and they circulated a parcel of 
yarns about her. According to one, a 
drummer bawled out Kate one morning 
at breakfast because his eggs were too soft. 
Sniffling, barefooted Kate took them back 
to the kitchen, where Oid lady Smith 
was cooking. After a good while Mrs. 
Smith appeared with a dozen eggs in a 
bowl. “I think you'll find them hard 
enough,” she said. “Thank you, I only 
want two,” the drummer said. “You'll eat 
the dozen right here and right now,” Mrs. 
Smith said, displaying a butcher knife, 
“and if you ever say another cross word 
to Kate you'll have to get your throat 
sewed up before you can swallow a bite.” 
The drummer ate the dozen hard-boiled 
eggs. 

At dinner we had turkey hash. Three 
or four regular boarders made the regular 
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jokes about leftover turkey, Mrs. Smith 
outroughing them. I considered the hash 
and everything else good enough but 
didn’t want a rehelping and declined 
when Mrs. Smith passed the dish a second 
time. “Young man, don’t you get fresh 
with me,” she said, “or you'll have turkey 
hash running out your ears.” After din- 
ner while we were sitting on the front 
gallery waiting for traintime, a man who 
had been downed by life shuffled by. “I 
wonder what that damned old codger is 
doing out today,” Mrs. Smith remarked. 
That was the first time I had heard a 
woman use “damn.” 

Association with womankind in our 
college was at this date about as limited 
as in any academy strictly for men. Both 
sexes attended the classes and might greet 
each other, but it was against rules for 
them to converse in the halls or walk even 
up the stairs side by side. Once a month 
or so, the Woman’s Annex gave a recep- 
tion at which the more sophisticated men 
got in plenty of talk — in full view of 
company — with their girls. About all we 
country greenhorns did was to be escorted 
from girl to girl sitting receptively in 
chairs. I fell slightly in love with one girl 
but never said anything to her about the 
matter. In my senior year I fell in love 
with the girl I later married but had no 
opportunity, at least no opportunity sur- 


mountable by my timidity, to bring up 


the subject of love until we were out of 
college. 


DESPITE a more than casual interest in 
writing, nothing inside me cried out to 
be delivered. A file of the college literary 
magazine shows that I wrote pieces on 


Robert E. Lee and Napoleon; I remember 
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che admirations, now ashes, but the com- 
positions have utterly vanished from 
memory. One on a dying vaquero has 
not. He was imagined out of an old Mexi- 
can who had driven horses up the trail 
with my father and in my boyhood, too 
stiff to run cattle, took care of the 
remuda. I had him calling up the days 
of free grass and bountiful water. The 
day after the sketch was published, just as 
I was stepping out of Richardson’s Book 
Store, Dr. C. C. Cody stopped me with 
his gleaming eyes and, in his always kind 
way, said, “Frank, your story is interest- 
ing enough to be in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion.” It wasn’t, but no critic’s approval 
of a book attached to my name has lifted 
my spirit so high. It was very liftable. I 
had grown up on the Youth’s Companion, 
anticipating its weekly coming as eagerly 
as a horse nickers for his morning corn. 
My mother had read it aloud to her broth- 
ers before she married and kept on sub- 
scribing for it. 

I often yearned to write in “high 
astounding terms,” but matter for those 
terms was lacking. I would have Hot- 
spurred it to the bottom of the vasty deep 
to “pluck up drowned honour by the 
locks,” but the deep was not in me, and 
for a writer that is the only place the deep 
can be. “Marlowe's mighty line” was the 
thing for me—and I never even tried to 
write a ditty. Inhaling with delight the 
loveliest lyrics of man’s heritage, I had 
not the breath to exhale a single verse. 
Perhaps I felt then, in my late developing, 
what I have now long known: that while 
a certain amount of talent may approach 
(but no more than approach) mastery of 
craftsmanship, supreme literature comes 
only from that plus — the plus beyond 
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craftsmanship, though through it — of 
energy, of passion, and of power not so 
much possessed by as possessing genius. 
Wise men have simmered down the defini- 
tion of genius to “a supreme capacity 
for taking pains.” Application and tak- 
ing pains by a million writers of mere 
talent could not in a million years pro- 
duce the electricity in 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand 
ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


or in 


Absent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath 
in pain, 

To tell my story. 


or in 


Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers come to dust. 


I wanted the magic of the stars and the 
soul of a North Sea storm. I wanted to 
look into eyes that would burn holes 
through a saddle blanket, under a light 
that never was on sea or land, perhaps 
“Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 

Still, no urge impelled me to venture 
forth and begin sucking the juices out 
of life. In fact, I would have done nearly 
anything to postpone exilement from col- 
lege. I wrote a few short newspaper 
articles against the proposal to move 
Southwestern University to Dallas. The 
church finally decided to establish South- 
ern Methodist University at Dallas and 
leave Southwestern where it was. Prolon- 
gation of the present was about all I 
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wanted. I had not yet formulated the 
maxim: Never let the future interfere 
with the present; but | was acting upon it. 

Up until a few months before Com- 
mencement I had settled on no profession 
or employment beyond ruling out ranch- 
ing. I was just drifting—without any idea 
of drowning. Time was of little conse- 
quence. Finally I decided to teach English, 
for a while at least—in order to keep on 
reading poetry and other literature and to 
communicate such excellence. I seemed to 
be afraid that if I got away from poetry, 
“shades of the prison house” would close 
down and make me no better than one of 
the damned. This fragile vase in which 
the flowers were to be kept fresh might 
crack on any rough road. I had the tender 
shrinking from actuality expressed in a 
shriek I once heard a girl emit at the sight 
of a cow trampling down bluebonnets on 
ground solid with their blue. Had I joined 
the Madero revolution in Mexico as } had 
an impulse to do late in the year, I should 
not have experienced a hothouse shock at 
finding, not long afterwards, a small 
marble bust of Edgar Allan Poe stuck 
away, temporarily I suppose, in a men’s 
toilet at Fordham University—a Poe 
“shrine.” 
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Teaching in a college was beyond my 
ambition at the hour. Nor had I the 
faintest intimation of the hard fact that 
in most universities a passion for literature 
and an ability to engender that passion in 
students have little weight with Ph.D.-ed 
sanhedrins in advancing an English in- 
structor. Getting a job teaching English 
in a small high school was not difficult. 

The accidents of time and place and 
the complex weavings of myriad threads 
in the spinning of a human life make it 
almost impossible for a person to say that 
this man, this book, or any other single 
fact has determined his course. Charles 
Darwin inclined to the belief that “edu- 
cation and environment produce only a 
small effect on the mind of anyone, and 
that most of our qualities are innate.” The 
qualities, yes, but if Darwin had been put 
out as a child with and had become one 
of the gauchos about whom he wrote in 
The Voyage of the Beagle, he would 
hardly have gone on the voyage that led 
to The Origin of Species and a revolution 
in human thinking. An English teacher 
named Albert Shipp Pegues did not create 
a quality in me, but he cultivated one and 
seems to have been largely responsible for 
my decision to teach. 


Eleg y 


PEGGY POND CHURCH 


| think he kept a unicorn 

in his garden, or even himself was 

partly a unicorn and reverted to the form at certain 
seasons, or under the influence of the moon or 

the scent of unidentified herbs, 

or the echo of hoof beats among the constellations 
inaudible to most ears. 


It was a difficult affliction 

to bear with, the unicorn being 

something unclassifiable, mythological, 

not zodlogical, in an age when almost no one 

believes in mythology. 

If Leda were to confess the swan rape or 

Danae blame her condition on a 

god ina ray of gold, you know what they'd be called now, 
so he was always careful to 

hide his heredity from the literal minded 

who were often a bit puzzled 

by the sharp rim of a hoof print among the roses in the garden 
or a tree rubbed by an aching horn. 


As it turned out 

he was in his most serious danger from maidens 

who fancied they saw in him a resemblance 

to something they had once dreamed of ; 

their eager looks often threatened 

to give him away, for he could never entirely 

escape the unicorn’s need of cooling its chafed horn 
between their indulgent breasts. 

There were few of them who understood they were dealing 
with a legendary creature 
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who in his human form was undoubtedly 
the most faithful and uxorious of husbands. 


Married to a fat and 

placid wife entirely preoccupied 

as far as anyone could see with her sewing and her ironing, 
with a baby voice and almost no charm of conversation, 
nevertheless it was to her he returned unfailingly 

like the unicorn in the legend to the lap of the virgin. 

Was she the antithesis of everything wild, 1 wonder? 

Was it really she who kept him human? 

Some thought it a pity but 

what if the unicorn strain had won out? 

Together they tamed it to live quite peacefully in the garden 
among the cabbages and the roses. 

Sometimes at teatime 

I’ve thought | saw it curled between them like a good dog 
whose quicksilver eyes laughed at us a little from a far world. 


ig 


The Lion of Lent 


HUGHES RUDD 


ruikee DAYS before Easter the Gonzales 
boy knocked on Hawkins’ kitchen door 
and told him about the mountain lion. 

“Come in by the fire,” Hawkins said. 
“Get warm.” 

He followed the boy into the big room 
and sat down on the couch, watching as 
the boy warmed the seat of his jeans be- 
fore the open fire of piion logs. The boy 
held his hands behind him to catch the 
warmth, then rubbed them together. The 
skin made a dry, scratchy sound, like 
fingernails on paper. 

“It’s cold,” Hawkins said. 

The boy nodded and grinned. “Very 
cold.” 

“When did the lion come?” Hawkins 
asked, and as the boy told him Hawkins 
thought that none of it made any differ- 
ence, anyway. He was glad someone had 
finally come to see him, but he probably 
wouldn't be able to shoot the lion, al- 
though it was exactly the kind of thing 
the Gonzales family and the other Mexi- 
can ranchers would expect him to do, he 
supposed. 

“He's a big one,” the boy said. He out- 
lined a circle with his hands to show how 
big the cat’s tracks were. “Like a tiger, 
my father says.” 

“T believe it,”” Hawkins told him, think- 
ing there probably wasn’t any lion at all 
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but only the bitter mountain winter of 
New Mexico, the inert valley, the huddled 
ranch adobes and the Mexicans, and maybe 
some strayed stock. Gonzales was bored, 
everybody was bored, although they 
didn’t realize it. The people in the valley 
were Penitentes and since the church had 
allowed them to receive the sacraments 
again probably they were bored. They 
want a performance, Hawkins thought, 
but it seemed to him there was nothing he 
could do against it. 

He got up from the couch and took the 
rifle down from the wall rack. It was a 
big rifle, much too heavy for hunting in 
New Mexico, a Winchester 71 which fired 
a .348 bullet and of course that was why 
the Gonzales boy had come. The heavy 
weapon fascinated the people in the val- 
ley, Hawkins knew. He was certain that 
for months after his arrival they had iden- 
tified him to each other by referring to 
the rifle. Perhaps they still did. Most of 
the ranchers owned nothing heavier than 
.22s. A few had old .30-.30s. 

The rifle had set Hawkins apart from 
the beginning, but he knew that if it had 
not been the rifle it would have been some- 
thing else. Knowing such things was be- 
coming easier for him, he believed; he was 
pleased that his understanding of himself 
seemed to be increasing. 
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“You want to shoot that lion?” he said 
to the boy, throwing down the lever and 
snapping the breech open. 

“Ah, no,” the boy said, smiling, looking 
at the rifle. He shook his hand back and 
forth in front of his chest, palm outward. 

“It’s a good gun,” Hawkins said, hold- 
ing the rifle out toward the boy. 

“I believe it,” the boy said, smiling. 
“But no, thank you.” 

“I was just joking,” Hawkins said. He 
snapped the lever up, let the hammer 
down with his thumb and dropped the 
rifle on the couch. “Wait’ll I get dressed,” 
he said. 

The boy squatted by the fire as Hawk- 
ins pulled on his boots and changed into 
a heavy woolen shirt. 

He belongs here, Hawkins thought. It’s 
his kind of house. The firelight flickered 
on the boy’s brown face and touched the 
irregular, hand-smoothed surface of the 
adobe walls, casting deep shadows among 
the heavy, ax-hewn vigas, the ceiling 
beams, and highlighting the smooth 
roundness of the peeled aspen poles which 
were laid closely together in a herring- 
bone pattern to form the ceiling. His 
ancestors made this house, Hawkins 
thought, because the house was two hun- 
dred years old, and once more he felt an 
interloper, although it was his house. 


HE WAS NOT a westerner, of course. He 
had been a copywriter in a Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency until his grandmother 
died and left him the money. He had not 
decided then to become a westerner—he 
was not naive enough to think that would 
“make everything all right”—but he had 
decided then to go to the West. The West- 
ward Movement of the historians had 
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fascinated him since his college days; he 
had studied it, not as a Wild West fan but 
in an attempt to understand, and now, 
with grandmother’s money, he went there. 

He had wandered Wyoming, Colorado, 
and the Rockies, and finally he had come 
down into the Sangre de Cristo Range and 
found the valley, a few miles from Taos. 
He avoided Taos because of the painters 
and thought he would begin to under- 
stand “Westernness” in the valley. He 
thought he might even write a book. But 
understanding seemed to elude him and 
things were even worse than that: the 
people in the valley made no attempt to 
understand him, it seemed. That had been, 
really, a surprise. 

He had met most of the people in the 
valley, usually as he was wandering among 
the cottonwoods along the riverbank or 
clambering among the rocks and cedars of 
the mountainsides, and always he was car- 
rying the big rifle, and that was how they 
had come to know him, because of course 
the caliber of the rifle was much too heavy 
for New Mexico. Why in heaven's name, 
Hawkins often asked himself, had he 
bought such a ridiculously powerful 
weapon? 

The country of the valley was beauti- 
ful and Hawkins could not resist it. In the 
mornings and evenings the fields were 
silver, gray, violet, pale ocher: the ripples 
in the river looked like molten lead as the 
sun went down, and the bare cottonwoods 
were white as feathers against the purple 
mountains. Sometimes the late sunlight 
laid a coat of cinnamon over the moun- 
tains’ purple, and Hawkins could hardly 
believe it, after the Green River’s hard, 
uncaring banks up in Wyoming. He wan- 
dered sentimentally through the land- 
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scape, carrying the Winchester, or sat for 
hours at his kitchen table, staring out the 
window at the changing colors. He 
thought less and less about writing a book. 
The valley people were friendly, but 
they were busy during the first months. 
Then snow fell one night and Hawkins 
rarely saw anyone in the fields or on the 
roads. The snow was not serious, it was 
wet and heavy and much of it melted as 
it fell, but Hawkins felt the valley slow, 
somehow. He felt increasingly that the 
people were bored by the onset of the long 
winter. The cattle huddled close to the 
log corrals and the adobe houses were 
closed against the cold: only the pifon 
smoke from each chimney showed Hawk- 
ins that his neighbors were still alive. 
There was no more color in the land- 


scape after the snow came: the valley be- . 


came a black and white world, with 
splotches of wet adobe beige here and 
there. The hunting season on birds opened 
and Hawkins thought perhaps he might 
shoot a wild turkey, but he didn’t own a 
shotgun: he thought perhaps he might 
buy one in Taos, but the roads were not 
too good. He expended much energy in 
keeping his fire going and spent most of 
his days staring into the flames. 


“act riGHT,” he said to the Gonzales boy, 
buttoning the heavy woolen mackinaw. 
“Let's go see.” 

It was good to have the boy come for 
him and good to walk down the road with 
him, but Hawkins could not, after all, feel 
he was finally making friends: he was cer- 
tain there was no mountain lion and that 
he was being forced out of his house into 
the arena of the valley to play a part be- 
cause he was an Anglo, an outsider: God 
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knows, he thought, what they really ex- 
pect of me. 

“Not much to do here in the winter- 
time, is there,” he said to the boy. 

“Oh no,” the boy said, and shrugged. 
He walked at Hawkins’ side, smiling a lit- 
tle and watching the road to keep from 
stepping into the muddy ruts. “Not much 
work in the wintertime,” he said. “We 
stay home, we wait for Christmas, for 
Easter. Not much to do.” 

“Even the Indians,” Hawkins said. 
“Isn’t this the time of year they call the 
time for staying still, or something like 
that?” 

“Something like that,” the boy said. 

They turned into the lane to the Gon- 
zales house. Crushed rock had been spread 
over the mud and ruts, but Hawkins’ feet 
sank in to the ankles at every step and 
the rock and the work of spreading it 
seemed foolish. 

“When the mud dries we have a good 
road with this rock,” the boy said, looking 
at Hawkins. 

“Sure,” Hawkins agreed, stumbling. 
“A good idea, putting it down when the 
clay’s wet.” 

Gonzales, the boy’s father, came out of 
the house as they approached the door. He 
was wearing a heavy, worn mackinaw 
over his blue jeans and his hat was bat- 
tered, bent and crushed and streaked with 
dried mud. 

“Hello, Mr. Hawkins,” he said. 

“Hello, Mr. Gonzales,” Hawkins said. 

They shook hands. The boy went on 
into the house. 

“You bring your rifle,” Gonzales said. 
“Good. The boy told you what we have?” 

“Yes,” Hawkins said, shifting the rifle 
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uneasily. “Are you sure it’s a mountain 
lion? Did he kill a calf or something?” 

The dry, brown face of Gonzales, 
Hawkins thought: his black eyes looked 
out from a framework of wrinkles and 
there were deep lines along his flat cheeks. 
It struck Hawkins there was to be no 
explanation of why the boy had been sent 
for him, no attempt to smooth over this 
circus with a coat of civilized small talk: 
it was outrageous, Hawkins knew, but he 
felt inert, willing to do what he was told, 
willing to be led, or pushed. 

“He killed a cow,” Gonzales said. “Not 
a hundred yards from the barn he killed 
a cow sometime last night and dragged her 
clear down to the creek.” 

“Really?” Hawkins said. It was impos- 
sible, of course, but it was terribly cold: 
he stood first on one booted foot and then 
on the other, his gloved hands shoved into 
the pockets of his mackinaw, the rifle 
slanting from his armpit downward, the 
barrel lying dumb across his forearm. He 
hunched his shoulders, trying to warm his 
neck. “He must be a pretty big lion,” he 
said. 

“A tiger of a lion,” Gonzales said, nod- 
ding. “You see in the paper about the 
tiger over on the Navajo reservation?” 

“No,” Hawkins said. 

“They think they got a tiger over 
there,” Gonzales said. He seemed to be 
enjoying himself. “Those Indians, you 
know? It said in the paper they keep seeing 
something like a tiger. The government 
hunter, he says he don’t believe it. Maybe 
a jaguar, from down in Mexico, he told 
them, but the Indians think it’s a tiger.” 

Hawkins laughed, then cleared his 
throat. He tried to look encouraging. 

“The circus train was in a wreck over 
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there five, six years ago, near Gallup,” 
Gonzales said. “The Indians try to tell 
everybody that’s where the tiger come 
from, but the government hunter says he 
don’t believe it. Too cold.” 

“Yes,” Hawkins said. “It must be too 
cold for a tiger.” He stood on one foot, 
then the other. Why didn’t they go inside, 
where it was warm? The smell of piion 
smoke from Gonzales’ chimney drifted 
thinly, and Hawkins shivered. 

“Navajos, you know,” Gonzales said. 
He shook his head disapprovingly, looking 
at Hawkins. “Funny people. They always 
looking for something free, you know? 
They drive the Pueblos crazy. They go to 
the dances at Zufi and eat their heads off 
and look bored. Sometimes they come all 
the way to Taos to the dances and do the 
same thing. Eat, eat, eat, and then just 
frown and look sleepy.” 

Hawkins laughed. It really was funny, 
after all. 

“Yes,” Gonzales said. “My wife, you 
know, she’s Pueblo and those people drive 
her crazy. She can tell you how they’ve 
always been like that. Lazy. Now they got 
a tiger on the reservation! Ha!” 

“Strange,” Hawkins said, shaking his 
head. It was not what he had meant to say, 
but his feet were lumps of ice: he felt he 
was standing barefooted in the thick snow. 
He could not decide whether he was 
embarrassed that Gonzales had an Indian 
wife or not. The Navajos and their tiger 
were too fantastic to be believed: they 
were two hundred miles away and he had 
never been there. 

“Ah, well,” Gonzales said. He glanced 
away from Hawkins and rubbed his bare 
hands together briskly. He seemed to ex- 


amine the low clouds, or perhaps he was 
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trying to penetrate them on the near-by 
horizon, trying to see through to the 
mountains which were hidden, only their 
lower slopes appearing from the shredded 
vapor. Hawkins could not tell. He too 
looked at the clouds, at the slopes of the 
mountains rising from the valley. There 
were no shadows anywhere in the land- 
scape and the sagebrush was silvered on 
the top of each clump, as though it had 
been salted. 

“You ready?” Gonzales said, and when 
Hawkins nodded he called out something 
in Spanish toward the house and began 
walking toward the barn, with Hawkins 
behind. Inside the house someone said 
something, but the sound was muffled by 
the thick adobe, bodiless: Hawkins as- 
sumed it was an answer to whatever Gon- 


zales had said. 


THEY PAsseD the barn and went through 
a sagging gate of dried saplings and out 
into the pasture. A line of great, gray 
cottonwoods ahead marked the creek line. 
In the diffused, cold light of the overcast 
the trees no longer looked like feathers: 
they had lost their backdrop of purple 
mountains and now stuck up like enor- 
mous, stiff bundles of thorns, dry and 
scratchy against the wet clouds. 

Hawkins glanced around as he walked, 
trying to see the place where the cow had 
been killed, but the patches of snow and 
the hard, bare adobe between the sage- 
brush clumps looked undisturbed. 

“Was it around here someplace?” he 
asked, but Gonzales just glanced back 


over his shoulder, then waved vaguely to 


the west. 
“Over there,” he said. “We find his 
tracks at the creek, maybe.” 
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Oh, sure, Hawkins thought, and was 
more certain than ever there was no 
mountain lion, no dead cow, no reason for 
the whole business except the color of his 
skin and the caliber of his rifle. A year be- 
fore he would not have tolerated such a 
ridiculous situation, but now he put one 
foot in front of the other in the snow, 
following Gonzales. 

They came to the creek. It was run- 
ning, but there were broken sheets of ice 
along the banks and the water was so 
clear, colorless, and dead looking that 
Hawkins felt it was hardly water at all, 
but some element of the cold, some fluid 
used in this valley, in these mountains, in 
place of water during the winter. He 
could see each stone and pebble on the 
creek bed, but they had no shadows: he 
could not tell how deep the water was. 

Gonzales crossed the creek at once, 
stepping on stones whose tops were hardly 
submerged, but when Hawkins followed 
him he found it difficult to tell which 
stones were near the surface and which 
not. He stepped into water deeper than his 
boots and felt his sock go wet and soggy. 

“Damn!” he said, reaching the bank 
where Gonzales stood. 

“Ah,” Gonzales said, looking at the 
boot. “You got your feet wet. Maybe we 
better go back. It’s pretty cold.” 

“No, no,” Hawkins told him, shaking 
the wet leg as though to fling off a play- 
ful cat. “It’s not much. It'll dry out.” 

“All right,” Gonzales said. “Maybe we 
build a fire later, ha? Then the sock get 
dry.” 

A fire? Hawkins followed Gonzales 
along the creek bank, his sock squashing 
inside the wet boot at every step. 

Gonzales halted and bent over the bank. 
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“There he is,” he said, pointing down 
with his whole hand, not just a fore- 
finger. Hawkins looked. 

“Big, ha,” Gonzales said. 

The sand was ruffled, but Hawkins 
could see little more than that. Something 
had pressed upon the damp sand, and 
shifted, but he saw no evenly pressed paw 
prints, no indication of size or even of 
animal: the wind and water could have 
ruffled the sand, it seemed to him, or per- 
haps a piece of driftwood. 

“I don’t quite make it out,” he said to 
Gonzales, and the rancher looked at him, 
then pointed again. 

“Right there,” he said, bending over so 
his fingertips nearly touched the sand. “See 
right there? And there? A big one. A tiger 
of a lion.” 

Was there a mountain lion or not? 
Hawkins bent farther over the bank, but 
the faint markings in the sand had no 
meaning for him. He was at the mercy of 
Gonzales, he felt. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, straightening up. 
He was displeased by his lie, but it seemed 
simpler to let Gonzales lead: his alterna- 
tive, after all, was bleak enough: a return 
to the house. It was warm there, but he 
had enough of staring into the fire. The 
cold, the patches of snow around the sage- 
brush, the mountains sloping upward into 
cloud, and above all Gonzales and his 
game, his joke, his creekbed, were more 
interesting than the fire. 

“We'll get him,” he said. He grinned 
and shook the rifle menacingly. 

“Ah,” Gonzales said, and looked away. 
He seemed surprised. 

Why not? Hawkins thought. Maybe 
he’s as cold as I am: maybe he wants me 
to make some excuse and go home. 
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“Well?” he said to Gonzales. “Let's get 
going. You lead up the creek.” The cold, 
wet sock was making him a little angry: 
he had never spoken like that to anyone 
in the valley before. 

Gonzales nodded, hesitated a moment, 
and then turned and started up the creek 
line. Hawkins followed about twenty feet 
behind. 


THE MEXICAN did not look at the creek 
bank for tracks, it seemed to Hawkins. 
He just walked up the gentle slope toward 
the mountain and the furry, wet cloud 
which hung low before them, almost near 
enough to touch. Within half an hour 
they could touch it, were folded into it, 
the vapor swirling around them, beading 
their woolen mackinaws with distinct lit- 
tle drops of wet. Hawkins immediately 


‘lost sight of Gonzales. 


“Hey!” he called, halting. Gonzales at 
once stepped out of the fog, but he re- 
mained only a shape: his features, the de- 
tails of his clothing were broken up, re- 
fracted by the vapor. “Sorry,” Hawkins 
said. “I lost you for a second.” 

“No,” Gonzales said. “Can’t see too 
good here. Cloud down on the mountain. 
We walk together.” 

As Hawkins neared Gonzales he saw 


separate drops of moisture on each hair of 
his mustache and on his eyelashes. I must 
look that way, too, he thought, we’re go- 
ing to get soaked. But it was not as cold 
in the cloud as it had been back in the 


pasture: the mist seemed to sink and rise, 
but there was no wind. 
“How can we find him?” Hawkins said. 
“We'll never find him in this, will we?” 
Gonzales didn’t say anything for a mo- 
ment: he appeared to be listening to the 


dead, complete silence which closed on 
Hawkins’ words. 

“Lion likes this weather,” he said at last. 
“Always a lion moves in fog, in clouds on 
the mountain. Nobody sees him. One lion 
has maybe sixty miles he owns, his ter- 
ritory.” 

Really, now, Hawkins thought. Sixty 
miles! He had the feeling that he and Gon- 
zales had gotten too far into their farce. 
Surely they would not stumble around the 
mountain in the fog. 

But Gonzales had turned and started up 
the slope again. There were smooth rocks 
beneath the snow, and Hawkins’ feet 
slipped on them as he labored to keep the 
blur of Gonzales in sight. Gray shapes ap- 
peared, grew black as he climbed past 
them: stunted cedars, and after a time, 
spruce, their tops hidden in the mist. And 
still Gonzales went up. Hawkins breathed 
with his mouth open, bent forward against 
the incline as he walked, the rifle leaden in 
his hand, trying to remember what the 
top of the mountain looked like from the 
valley. He recalled only a sea of trees, each 
one distinct if you looked closely, and 
against the sky the uneven crest. 

Gonzales stopped. As Hawkins came 
up he saw the Mexican’s mouth was open 
too: they were both panting. 

“We wait here a while,” Gonzales said. 
“Close to the top. We hear him, maybe.” 

Now, Hawkins thought. I should tell 
him I know damn well we aren’t hunting 
a mountain lion. I should tell him I’m go- 
ing back. He didn’t even bother to bring 
a gun with him. 

“Okay,” he said. 

They squatted beside a cedar in the 
snow, looking out into the thick white- 
ness: the white ground and the white 
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vapor dissolved together about twenty feet 
away and to Hawkins the silence was al- 
most tangible: he felt he could weigh it 
in his gloved hand. 

“You didn’t bring a rifle,” he said after 
a while, and Gonzales shifted a little. 

“No,” the rancher said, and paused. “I 
don’t shoot too good.” 

“Oh,” said Hawkins. “What kind of a 
gun have you got?” 

“.30-.30,” Gonzales said. “Old. Very, 
very old. It don’t shoot too good.” 

What about me, Hawkins thought star- 
ing into the fog. For all you know I don’t 
shoot too good either. He told himself, of 
course there is nothing to shoot, and real- 
ized he no longer believed that. 


PERHAPS it was the cold, or the thick fog 
which shifted so silently around them, or 
the strangeness of squatting on a moun- 
tainside in a cloud: Hawkins began to feel 
uneasy. If Gonzales was playing a joke it 
was certainly an elaborate one. Perhaps it 
was the altitude: Hawkins had not exerted 
himself this much since his arrival in New 
Mexico and after all, they must be some- 
where near nine thousand feet. He felt 
slightly giddy, staring at the whiteness. He 
carefully lowered one hand to the ground 
to steady himself, then planted the butt of 
the rifle a little more firmly against the 
snow between his feet. He was absolutely 
certain that the fog, the mountain, was 
inhabited. 

He did not visualize the mountain lion 
prowling the mountainside, or lying 
crouched in a deadfall with its tail twitch- 
ing at the tip. The presence he sensed was 
as impalpable as the vapor and had no 
face, no form in which it might suddenly 
materialize. It was simply a presence, all 
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about him, perhaps a few feet away, per- 
haps half a mile. It was no farther away 
than that, he was certain, whatever it was, 
and at times it seemed behind his very 
back, chilling his neck and shoulder blades. 

But he would not look behind him, 
partly because Gonzales did not, partly 
because he was very much against any 
movement at all: he could not even hear 
the sound of his own breathing. 

Still, he had to move, he could not bear 
to squat any longer on his heels. The 
muscles in his legs were stiffening. Slowly, 
very carefully, balancing with his hand on 
the ground, he shifted until he was kneel- 
ing on one knee, the rifle lying across the 
other thigh. As he completed the move- 
ment there was a soft plop! out in the fog. 

Hawkins stared, the rifle halfway to his 
shoulder. It sounded like snow falling 
from a branch, he thought. He could see 
nothing: Gonzales had not moved. He 
eased off the safety button with his thumb 
and instantly realized he could not remem- 
ber levering a cartridge into position in 
the chamber. He thought back rapidly: he 
saw himself in the big room of the house, 
pushing cartridges into the magazine as 
the boy squatted before the fire, he could 
even feel the cool brass cases against his 
warm fingers, but he could not recall 
working the lever. He could not do it 
now: the noise it would make was un- 
thinkable. If he had not already done it 
there would be only a dry snap! when he 
pulled the trigger. He could imagine the 
sound perfectly. He moved his eyes, glar- 
ing from side to side into the fog, but saw 
nothing but the whiteness. The presence 
was as obvious as a smell, and as invisible. 

He could not tell which happened first: 
the quick pattering noise behind them or 
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the rapid motion with which Gonzales 
jumped to his feet and grabbed his arm, 
shouting in Spanish. He shook off Gon- 
zales’ hand and threw the rifle to his 
shoulder and pulled the trigger and the 
heavy weapon fired, shoving against his 
shoulder: he saw the orange muzzle flash 
and realized he had not even flinched or 
blinked, but Gonzales was pulling him 
down as he threw the lever down and up. 
He fired again into the whiteness as they 
hit the snow beneath the cedar and then he 
was somehow rolling downhill, conscious 
of some other movement beside his and 
Gonzales’, because Gonzales was rolling 
down too, he knew that and he felt the 
other, like a sudden wind blowing. He 
crashed into another cedar and floundered 
in it, getting up and cursing, levering 
another cartridge as he rose. He held the 
rifle at port: there was no sound in the fog 
except his own breathing. And then he 
heard Gonzales swearing and the sound of 
branches breaking, but he knew it was all 
right. 

Hawkins put the rifle back on safety 
and walked toward the sound of Gonzales 
and the branches. 

The rancher was pulling himself out of 
a low scrub cedar, swearing softly now. 

“You all right?” Hawkins said, and 
cleared his throat. “You all right?” 

“My arm is cut, I think,” Gonzales said. 
He held his arm out in front of his chest, 
cradling the wrist with his left hand. The 
back of the right hand was ripped open 
and blood ran in small lines down between 
his fingers. “A branch, I think,” he said. 

“Here,” Hawkins said. He leaned the 
rifle against the cedar and pulled his hand- 
kerchief from his hip pocket. “We can 
stop the bleeding.” 


He bound the handkerchief around the 
hand and tied the ends. They looked at 
each other and Gonzales grinned. 

“Ha!” he said. “You’re fast with that 
gun. Fast!” 

“It’s a good gun,” Hawkins said. “A 
tiger of a gun.” 

“Ha!” Gonzales shook his head slowly. 
“I believe it. But you're fast. Fast!” 

“I couldn’t see anything,” Hawkins 
said. He felt drained, relaxed and happy. 
He felt wonderful. He didn’t even feel the 
cold any longer and his sock seemed to 
have dried out, almost. 


startep back down the mountain- 
side, walking together. The presence was 
no longer in the fog. Hawkins did not 
know what it was he had felt or what he 
had shot at, but it made no difference: he 
didn’t even bother to ask Gonzales what 
had happened, or if anything had hap- 
pened at all, 

They came out of the fog. The valley 
lay beneath them, black, white, beige, two- 
dimensional in the flat light of the over- 
cast. They stopped to look at it. 

“You know,” Gonzales said, looking at 
Hawkins, “maybe that was the tiger, ha? 
Think of that! Maybe it was the Navajos’ 
tiger!” He laughed, but he looked at 
Hawkins. 

“Well,” Hawkins said, grinning. “You 
think so?” 

“Maybe,” Gonzales said, nodding. 
“Maybe not. It’s something to think 
about.” 

They went on down the slope, crossed 
the creek and the pasture and stopped in 
front of the house. It was growing late: 
Hawkins could see the warm glow of a 
lamp behind the kitchen window, and the 
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smell of beans cooking with onions was 
mixed with the pifon smoke. 

“You know,” Gonzales said, and 
stopped, looking embarrassed. 

“I better get on home,” Hawkins told 
him, and the rancher nodded. 

“Sure,” he said. “You know, we don’t 
do much until after Easter, you under- 
stand? Now is Lent, you call it.” 

“Oh, sure,” Hawkins said. “I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes,” Gonzales said, but he wasn’t 
satisfied. ““More than anything else, you 
know,” he said, “I like to hunt. All my 
life. For Lent I always quit drinking, you 
understand? But this time, Rosa, my wife, 
she makes me do something more im- 
portant, something bigger. She makes me 
stop something I really like, for Lent, you 
see? You understand?” 

“Sure,” Hawkins said. “I understand.” 

“So,” Gonzales said. He sounded 
pleased. “It was fine today. Fine. Maybe 
we hit that big tiger of the Navajos, ha?” 

Hawkins laughed. 

“Sure,” he said. “Maybe we did.” 

“I bet we did,” Gonzales said. “Listen. 
In three days Easter comes, then you come 
for big supper, ha? I send the boy over for 
you, Okay?” 

“Why, yes,” Hawkins said.“ That would 
be fine.” 

“Okay,” Gonzales said. He turned to- 
ward the door. “I send the boy,” he called 
over his shoulder, and went into the house. 

So, Hawkins thought, walking home in 
the dusk over the frozen ruts of the road, 
the rifle heavy on his shoulder, so it was 
just that, but the knowledge did not seem 
flat or disappointing: he had made a begin- 
ning, come out of the shell at last—into 
what? Was he now New Mexican, west- 
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ern? Hawkins did not know, but he felt the south, and of course that was why the 
fine going down che road in the evening, Indians were “staying still,” not doing 
while on the mountaintops the clouds still | much: they were gathering their strength 
hung, silent, hiding the crests, staying to help the sun on his long journey to the 
there until the sun should come back from _ north. 


Wait by Night KEITH 


Here on the wind-whipped, gray, tremendous shore; 
here where the tot plunged gaily toward disaster, 
yanked back to safety; here where buckets poured 
out grains of time, where the worker slept here; 
still the man with a child’s dream waits alone now, 
waits for the promise, the real or fancied need; 

is he the innocent plunging toward disaster? 
Waiting for one in their private world of darkness, 
he hears the morning’s echo from the cliff; 

stripped, as she is stripped, of the body’s presence, 
he sees the blue eyes only and blue pail; 

he feels the smart, and hears, You dirty boy!” 
Then he cried bewildered, covered and alone; 

then sleeps as sunlight dries his morning tears. 
Waiting for one in their private world of darkness, 
he hears the twilight’s echo he did not know 

yet claimed when moonlight fondled him like fingers; 
the voice of the crying lover left alone; 

then the rush of tide upon the rocky shoreline; 
then her sound more silent than the close lagoon’s. 
Waiting for one by his birthplace, by her deathbed, 
he listens again to the deep, tremendous sweep; 

he strips himself, and walks forth unafraid. 

An old man on the high cliff holds the old hands 
banded by sixty years, and says,“Old woman, 

we'd better go back to bed. | thought I saw there 

a small boy with his pail, a small boy laughing 
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The Pestilence of Moral Agnosticism 


Knowledge and Value in a Secular Society 


C. E. AYRES 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION is now passing 
through a moral crisis to which history 
records no parallel. I use the word “moral” 
although I realize that to many people it 
connotes primarily values that are per- 
sonal and even intimate, whereas what I 
have in mind is primarily the sense of 
common purpose by which in any com- 
munity men of good will are banded to- 
gether for the attainment of their highest 
aspirations. Such aspirations and common 
purposes are moral in a larger sense than 
that of common usage, one which includes 
what we call “personal morality” and 
gives it meaning. 

Throughout the past the common pur- 
poses and aspirations to which communi- 
ties of men and women have dedicated 
themselves (or have felt themselves to 
have been dedicated by the traditions of 
their ancestors) have always had some- 
thing of the odor of sanctity. In the 
larger sense at least, goodness and holiness 
have always gone hand in hand. The larger 
purposes and higher aspirations of man- 
kind have always had other-worldly qual- 
ity: that of the fulfilment of a divine will, 
or the attainment of “the kingdom of 
heaven.” As someone has put it recently, 
“There is no height, no depth, that the 
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spirit of man, guided by a higher Spirit, 
cannot attain.” 

But for several centuries Western civili- 
zation has been undergoing a process of 
secularization. As we have learned more 
and more about the world we live in, and 
have learned to do more and more with 
it, other-worldly considerations have 
dropped farther and farther into the 
background of our everyday life. But 
they have by no means disappeared. On 
the contrary, they still continue to supply 
the language and perhaps the inspiration 
of all our common purposes and higher 
aspirations, to which in turn our everyday 
activities are commonly thought to owe 
their meaning. Thus the Western peoples 
find themselves living in a divided world, 
one that is half secular and half sacred. Or, 
to put it another way, our civilization is 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma, one 
of which is the irresistible forward surge 
of science and technology, the other the 
stubborn persistence of traditions which 
are the direct antithesis of science and 
technology. 

With regard to the role of science and 
technology I need say very little at this 
point, since it is the most conspicuous fact 
of modern life. I link science with tech- 
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nology because that linkage contains and 
elicits the essential meaning of both; and 
for the same reason I call the scientific- 
technological way of thinking “secular- 
ism” rather than “mechanism” or “mate- 
rialism.” 

In such a connection as this, the whole 
meaning of the word secular is that of the 
antonym to sacred. It has no further 
semantic overtones, as do so many other 
words that are sometimes used in this con- 
nection. Thus the word profane is like- 
wise an antonym to sacred; but it also 
conveys unpleasant and even scandalous 
suggestions which are absent from secu- 
larism. So also the trouble with words like 
materialism and mechanism is that they 
characterize the opposite to sacred in 
terms to which most scientists would now 
object. Thus the term mechanical might 
be thought to exclude the chemical and 
electrical, not to mention the organic and 
even the cultural. By suggestion at least 
it has the effect of limiting the meaning 
under consideration to the revolving 
wheels and clashing gears with which me- 
chanics deal. Similarly the term material 
carries the suggestion of a particular range 
of substances which are conceived as be- 
ing in the most literal sense like the earth 
on which we stand. Thus the materialist 
is in effect identified as an “earthist,” and 
so relegated to a position that is both un- 
dignified and indefensible. For reasons 
such as these most scientists now avoid 
identifying themselves as either material- 
ists or mechanists. But no one could deny 
that science is secular. 

The term natural also is the antonym 
of supernatural, and therefore of the 
occult and the sacred. Indeed, this is the 
word which has been longest and most 
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widely used for this very purpose. It is 
in this spirit that we speak of the natural 
universe, meaning the universe as it ap- 
pears to human eyes and ears and to all 
the delicate and cunning instruments with 
which men have learned to supplement 
their senses. In the same spirit men whom 
we now identify as scientists used to refer 
to their discipline as natural philosophy. 
But in recent years the “natural sciences” 
have come to be so designated in distinc- 
tion from the social sciences and some- 
times even to distinguish physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, and geology from the 
biological sciences. Meantime, as we know 
to our sorrow, the partisans of all sorts 
of social practices and propensities have 
sought to establish the validity and per- 
manence of their concerns by declaring 
them to be “natural” and so in effect in- 
voking for them “the authority of 
Nature,” with the result that “Nature,” 
spelled with the capital letter, has come 
to have a metaphysical significance that is 
redolent of supernaturalism, the very 
meaning we are now seeking to avoid. 
Usage being what it is, we cannot alto- 
gether avoid the word natural and its 
related forms. But in using it we can still 
hope to avoid confusion by generous ap- 
plication of the word secular, the signifi- 
cance of which is unmistakable. 


THE DILEMMA with which Western civili- 


zation has been confronted in consequence 


of the scientific-technological revolution 
of recent centuries was perhaps inevitable. 
As a strictly secular process, the growth 
of science and technology was bound to 
be at the expense of traditional beliefs and 
the way of life of which those beliefs were 
an expression. Moreover, the community 
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was bound to cling tenaciously to its time- 
honored way of life and to the beliefs that 
sanctified it. All communities do so. 
Nevertheless, the severity of the disturb- 
ance has been greatly intensified by an 
ideological paradox to which the intellect- 
ual leadership of the twentieth century 
has fallen victim. 

One of the strangest paradoxes of 
modern Western civilization is the preva- 
lence of moral agnosticism among the 
intellectual elite. At this moment, when 
knowledge of the world and of man has 
reached levels which even a few genera- 
tions ago no one would have believed pos- 
sible, and when supernaturalism is at a 
greater discount than ever before in the 
entire history of mankind, those who are 
best informed have somehow persuaded 
themselves that good and evil lie beyond 
the scope of scientific knowledge and 
beyond the grasp of trained intelligence. 
This is thought to be the case because good 
and evil, right and wrong, are matters of 
value, and because it is now generally sup- 
posed that science deals only with facts, 
never with values. At this moment when 
more than ever before the whole commu- 
nity looks to the trained intelligence of 
scientists and scholars for leadership, 
astronomers and anthropologists, chem- 
ists and economists, anatomists and 
sociologists all seem to be agreed that 
science tells us only how to do whatever 
our tribal traditions and group loyalties 
may impel us to do. Never does it tell us 
what to do. 

The essence of this notion is that 
“knowing” and “valuing” are two separ- 
ate and distinct activities. Supposedly the 
former is wholly a function of intellect, 
whereas the latter is predominantly emo- 


tional. Thus it is said that science is wholly 
“descriptive” or “analytical.” Its findings 
can be stated only in the indicative or 
subjunctive mood, never in the impera- 
tive. The earth turns on its axis and de- 
scribes an elliptical orbit around the sun. 
Food nourishes the body. Poison causes 
death. Such propositions can also be stated 
conditionally: “If you eat that poisonous 
mushroom, it will kill you.” But scientific 
knowledge never justifies anybody in say- 
ing, “Don’t eat that mushroom!” For such 
an imperative assumes the “normative” 
(or, to use another expression that is a 
great favorite among contemporary schol- 
ars, “value-loaded”) judgment, that liv- 
ing is good and death is bad. Such judg- 
ments, so it is said, express “attitudes” 
with which (in one form or another) all 
of us are deeply indoctrinated. Such atti- 
tudes can have no other source, for they 
are matters of emotional conviction or 
belief rather than of factual knowledge. 
Thus it is argued that notwithstanding all 
our scientific knowledge and all the won- 
drous skills to which it has given rise 
(and vice versa), in making any decision 
with regard to what we shall undertake 
to do we are ultimately dependent upon 
tribally indoctrinated attitudes and be- 
liefs. In studying the phenomena of life 
and death the scientist draws freely upon 
the vast store of previously accumulated 
knowledge; but the only thing that deters 
him from vivisecting his laboratory col- 
leagues is a hangover of childish squeam- 
ishness and fear of the police. 

In a sense, of course, this pestilence of 
moral agnosticism bears witness to the 
persistence of immemorial tradition. But 
this is true only in a very general sense. 
The intellectual posture of twentieth- 
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century scholars and scientists is not a case 
of ordinary social atavism. It has an 
explicitly intellectual pattern and is a con- 
sequence of three distinct, though not 
wholly unrelated, intellectual situations. 


ONE OF THESE, the oldest and perhaps the 
most significant, is the situation in which 
the pioneers of the great secular revolution 
have found themselves ever since the 
dawn of modern times. Every major dis- 
covery has been contrary to prevailing 
belief, and every major invention has been 
at odds with the prevailing way of life. 
But the progress of science and technology 
has always been a piecemeal affair. Con- 
sequently there has never been a time 
when any particular innovation has neces- 
sarily challenged the whole traditional 
scheme of thought and way of life. Oppo- 
sition there certainly has been. We must 
never forget that even so innocuous a 
discipline as astronomy now seems to be 
was once the arena of violent struggle. 
Even the Hindu-Arabic numerals were 
once denounced as devices of heathen and 
infidels which good Christians should 
eschew. But they came into use neverthe- 
less; and since the heavens failed to fall, 
it could be argued pretty convincingly 
that such innovations are not contrary to 
the main body of tradition. 

Most significantly, the scientists them- 
selves so argued. This betokens no insin- 
cerity on their part. Scientists are people, 
and as people they share the beliefs and 
sentiments of the community It was not 
revolutionary zeal that led them to dis- 
cover the moons of Jupiter or the law of 
falling bodies. Quite typically they were 
just as much surprised as everybody else 
by what they saw when they peered 
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through a large tube with lenses mounted 
at each end. They did not thereupon 
abandon all the idols of the tribe. Bacon 
himself did not do so. They did as the 
community was doing: they accepted the 
heliocentric theory of planetary motion 
and otherwise comported themselves with 
propriety in that station in life to which 
they felt they had been called. 

But in doing so they set a pattern that 
is now a source of great embarrassment. It 
is a pattern of compartmentalization. In 
effect, the community has been induced to 
accept and prize science and technology 
on the understanding that scientists and 
technicians will stay in their shops and 
laboratories, respect the opinions of others 
especially in matters of faith and morals, 
and leave all decisions to the duly consti- 
tuted authorities. Needless to say, no con- 
vention or contract to any such effect has 
ever been formulated, nor has this com- 
partmentalization resulted in any sharp 
division of the community. Rather the 
scientists themselves, and to some extent 
the entire population, have become 
accustomed to leading double lives. For 
scientists are of course also parents, home- 
owners, careerists, citizens, political par- 
tisans, and (predominantly) church 
members; and as such they share the 
sentiments and beliefs of their nonscientist 
relatives, friends, neighbors, and fellow- 
members. Meantime virtually every mem- 
ber of the community at large, whatever 
his sentiments and prejudices may be, has 
learned to recognize the truth of an 
immense body of scientific knowledge and 
the efficacy of a tremendous complex of 
technical operations. 

This compartmentalization which, as I 


have indicated, has its origin in practice 
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and has become the standard practice of 
our community, is now quite generally 
regarded as itself a scientific axiom. No 
one has ever proved that the process by 
which parents arrive at a decision is in- 
herently and necessarily different from 
the process by which scientists formulate 
a hypothesis. 

In deprecating this compartmentaliza- 
tion of the modern mind I wish to avoid 
exaggeration. It may be true that such a 
scientific-technological revolution as the 
last five centuries have witnessed could 
have come about in no other way. If the 
political and ecclesiastical authorities of 
feudal Europe had somehow been able to 
realize what was going to happen to their 
world in consequence of the innovations 
by which they were so vaguely troubled, 
it seems most likely that every trace of 
every novelty would have been obliter- 
ated, and that Europe would have been 
sealed off from penetration by such for- 
eign influences as the Arabic numerals and 
Chinese block printing, just as Islam was 
actually sealed off from those “graven 
images” and China from all the tricks of 
the “outer barbarians.” Indeed, it may be 
that the wonder is not that Giordano 
Bruno was burned at the stake but that 
Copernicus and Galileo were not. The 
compartmentalization of Western culture 
may indeed be the price at which alone 
modern civilization could have been won. 

Moreover, the partition, so to speak, by 
which science and folklore have been di- 
vided has been neither fixed nor impene- 
trable. From Francis Bacon to John 
Dewey there have always been individuals 
who have rejected the prevailing dualism. 
The recently aroused social consciousness 
of the atomic scientists is a case in point. It 
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is true, too, that throughout modern times 
the scientific compartment has been con- 
stantly enlarged while that of folklore has 
steadily diminished. 

But it is this very fact that gives the 
tradition of compartmentalization critical 
importance. During the century which 
has passed since publication of The Origin 
of Species Western civilization has been 
moving rapidly toward realization of a 
wholly scientific frame of mind. But as it 
has done so—indeed, as it has seemed on 
the point of achieving total rationality— 
further movement has seemed to be 
blocked by an immovable dogma, that of 
the essential irrationality of all judgments 
of value. The dualistic habit of mind is by 
no means wholly responsible for the emer- 
gence of this dogma. But it does constitute 
a propitious climate of opinion; and it is 
impossible to overlook the fact that the 
paradox of moral anarchy in the midst of 
scientific knowledge does flourish in this 
climate. 


A SECOND contributing factor of great 
significance is the tradition of economic 
individualism. It is indeed strange that an 
economic doctrine should have influenced 
the world-view of a whole culture. But 
we must remember that ours is a commer- 
cial culture as well as an industrial one. 
Moreover, though the circumstances 
which gave rise to this extraordinary 
theory were economic, the theory itself 
has a potency that goes far beyond those 
circumstances. More than anything else it 
is responsible for the willingness of the 
community to believe that clear and cer- 
tain knowledge of general validity is im- 
possible in the area of value judgments. It 
is impossible—so we have been taught by 
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the classical economists—because such 
knowledge would be contrary to the laws 
of nature. 

The situation that brought forth this 
amazing doctrine was that of the long- 
continued partnership between the em- 
pire-building monarchies and the great 
trading companies of early modern times, 
and especially the “mercantilist system” 
of trading regulations by which these 
partners maintained their monopoly. As 
the American colonists had reason to 
know, and as everyone now realizes, it was 
a thoroughly bad system—bad for the 
colonial peoples, and bad for the general 
run of small businessmen and for the con- 
suming public of the imperial powers 
themselves. Whatever we may now con- 
clude about the manner of its refutation, 
all students are now agreed that mercan- 
tilism richly deserved to be refuted. 

The trouble with the classical doctrine 
of economic individualism is not that it 
refuted mercantilism but that in doing so 
it erected a barrier against all subsequent 
economic planning and therefore against 
organized intelligence itself. For mercan- 
tilism was a case of economic planning. As 
we now know, it was bad planning. But 
classical economic doctrine did not merely 
expose the errors of the mercantilists. 
Indeed, after Adam Smith’s scathing 
denunciation of the great trading compa- 
nies, they were largely forgotten. From 
then on down to the present time the 
theory of the “self-regulating market” as 
the essential mechanism by which all the 
far-flung and infinitely varied activities of 
a vast community are automatically 
guided has been developed for its own 
sake, so to speak, or rather as a bulwark 
not against former errors or any particu- 
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lar errors but against the universal error 
which is thus presumed to be inherent in 
any and all effort to take thought what 
we shall eat and what we shall drink. 

The ascendancy which this amazing 
doctrine has achieved and maintained over 
the minds of the Western peoples is of 
course due to a variety of circumstances. 
It owes its initial plausibility to the vogue 
which its component ideas already en- 
joyed, especially that of the primacy of 
the “individual,” by whose “conscience” 
and “natural rights” church and state had 
long since been defied, and that of auto- 
matically self-regulating systems, in terms 
of which science had already begun to 
resolve the mysteries of both heavenly and 
earthly bodies. Meantime, as disenchanted 
commentators have pointed out all along, 
the notion that in buying cheap and 
selling dear everyone is acting for the 
common good is singularly agreeable to a 
community all of whose members are en- 
gaged in making money, and most agree- 
able to those who have made the most. 
To these considerations there must be 
added another which is perhaps more im- 
portant than all the rest. The doctrine of 
economic individualism has prevailed dur- 
ing a period in which the Western world 
has witnessed a great industrial revolution 
marked by vastly increased volumes of 
production and consumption along with 
a tremendous growth of population, and 
not unnaturally the prevailing doctrine 
has received the credit for all this growth 
—just as Marxist doctrine and the Soviet 
system now enjoy the credit for the indus- 
trial revolution which has been taking 
place where they prevail. 

As everybody knows, the philosophy of 
economic individualism—the doctrine, as 
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Lewis Carroll phrased it, that what makes 
the world go round is “everybody mind- 
ing his own business”—has been the prime 
determinant of public policy with regard 
to economic affairs for several generations. 
What is not so widely appreciated is the 
moral incidence of this economic doctrine. 
Not only does it subject every proposal 
for reform to attack on grounds of 
“creeping socialism”; it also tags every 
would-be reformer—in effect, everybody 
who ventures to try to define and formu- 
late the public interest—as a “crackpot” 
or an “egghead.” He is so identified a 
priori, so to speak. For if the only sound 
definition of the public interest is that 
which results from the play of market 
forces, then anyone who ventures to sub- 
stitute his judgment, however well in- 
formed, for the “decisions” of the market 
is obviously a fool if not a scoundrel. So 
the saying has evolved: “Scratch a re- 
former and reveal a would-be dictator.” 
This is moral agnosticism. In its effect 
upon the Western mind classical economic 
doctrine, by far the most formidable body 
of ideas to be found anywhere in the 
whole area of the social sciences, is directly 
in line with the moral irresponsibility 
which has resulted from the compartmen- 
talization of science. Great as its influence 
has been, however, it would not now be 
so great were it not for the coincidence of 
a third contributing factor: the doctrine 
of cultural relativism. 
LIKE SCIENTIFIC SEPARATISM and eco- 
nomic individualism, this doctrine also 
sprang from innocent beginnings. In its 
age of innocence it represented a sincere 
and altogether praiseworthy effort to cor- 
rect what all scholars now consider an 
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egregious and highly regrettable miscon- 
ception. Time was when Europeans looked 
down upon all others as at best heathen 
and at worst beastly savages. The doctrine 
of cultural relativism had its origin in the 
correction of this attitude. When the 
systematic study of “primitive culture” 
got under way, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, scholars soon began to 
see that even those beliefs and practices of 
primitive peoples which contrast most 
vividly with European culture make sense 
of a sort to the peoples who hold the beliefs 
and perform the rites. However nonsensi- 
cal and even gruesome any particular 
“culture trait” may seem to us, it can be 
understood only in terms of the function 
it performs in the scheme of life of which 
it is a part—a way of life which may have 
stood the test of time ten times, or even 
a hundred times, as long as ours. 

From this beginning it was seemingly 
an obvious and inevitable step to the gen- 
eralization: there is no general, or trans- 
cultural, criterion by which culture pat- 
terns can be judged; the meaning, valid- 
ity, and sanction of all culture patterns 
derive from the traditions of the commu- 
nity whose traditions they are and from 
their acceptance by that community. 
They have no other source or sanction. 

The phrase “all culture patterns” would 
seem to include all the skills and all the 
accumulated knowledge that go to make 
up what we now call science and technol- 
ogy. But most exponents of the doctrine 
of cultural relativism manifest a saving 
vagueness at this point. Obviously tech- 
nological designs and skills are culturally 
accumulated and transmitted patterns, 
and social scientists sometimes talk about 
the process of their accumulation and 
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transmission as though it were identical 
with the process by which tribal legends 
are transmitted and tribal mores incul- 
cated. As a rule, however, exponents of 
cultural relativism avoid commitment on 
this (obviously highly debatable) point 
by the simple expedient of not raising the 
issue. But they are in quite general agree- 
ment that all moral precepts—all value 
judgments—derive from the beliefs and 
attitudes of various particular cultures. 
Hence such value patterns are function- 
ally significant features of those cultures, 
but have no general, or transcultural, sig- 
nificance or validity. In short, there is no 
criterion, and however much our knowl- 
edge may increase there never can be one, 
by which the people of one culture can 
judge the values of another people. All 
values are, and of necessity must always 
be, “subjective,” a reflection of the bring- 
ing up of those who hold them, and noth- 
ing more. 

This, I need hardly say, is the quintes- 
sence of moral agnosticism. In the doc- 
trine of cultural relativism a tendency 
that has been implicit in Western thought 
since the dawn of modern science now 
finds its consummation. That tendency 
has many other manifestations, all to the 
same effect—for example, “the sociology 
of knowledge” and “logical positivism.” 
Like the doctrine of cultural relativism it- 
self, each of these sets out from a basically 
sound position. Obviously much of what 
passes for knowledge even today is in fact 
a codification of tribal tradition, and no 
less obviously the use of words with vague 
and shifting meanings is still all too com- 
mon; and since these weaknesses are most 
prevalent and most conspicuous in the 
area of those common human interests 
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where values are commonly thought to be 
defined, both sociologists and logicians 
have found it an easy step to the conclu- 
sion that where such interests and values 
are concerned human thinking can never 
be anything else but vague and prejudiced. 
Thus twentieth-century scholars seem all 
to be moving toward the same conclusion: 
the moral impotence of mind and the total 
dependence of mankind upon prejudice 
and superstition. 

These theories form an impressive array, 
and also a disastrous one; for its effect is 
to destroy all genuine moral leadership. 
What hope is there for a community 
whose intellectual leaders not only cannot 
demonstrate the superiority of their way 
of life over that of any other people but 
have convinced themselves that no such 
demonstration is intellectually possible? 


rr 1s the dissociation of truth and value 
that defines the moral crisis of the twen- 
tieth century. But that dissociation itself 
is the consequence of an error so funda- 
mental that it affects the very meaning 0/4 
value but so simple that it can be stated 
in a few words. 

Every culture has two aspects, which 
the terms secular and supernatural iden- 
tify with sufficient clarity for present 
purposes. This has always been apparent. 
Reports of anthropologists make it quite 
clear that however devoutly and literally 
even the simplest people may believe the 
figments of their folklore, they are never- 
theless well aware of the difference be- 
tween secular activities, such as preparing 
the soil and sowing the seed of a new crop, 
and supernatural activities such as ward- 
ing off evil spirits and invoking the 
friendly intercession of ancestors. 


This polarization of all cultures is a 
basic fact of “human nature,” that is to 
say the social organization of human be- 
havior. It affects all human activities. 
Indeed, the error into which the social 
theorizing of the twentieth century has 
fallen so disastrously arises from this very 
fact. Given the polarity of culture, and 
given likewise the seeming otherness of 
science, even in its most primitive and 
practical manifestations, the dividirg line 
has seemed to fall technical 
knowledge and the practical arts on one 
side, and on the other all the social pat- 
terns which comprise the structure of 
every society—the whole “system of inter- 
personal relationships” in which human 
values arise and are defined. 

But in fact the organizational patterns 
of the social structure are neither wholly 
sacred nor wholly secular. Rather they are 
oriented in both directions, and so is 
knowledge. Certainly “knowledge,” de- 
fined without reference to whether it is 


between 


true or false as the sum of what people 
think they know, is neither wholly scien- 
tific nor wholly mythological. 

The same is true of values and valuing. 
The significant distinction is not between 
description and evaluation. It is rather be- 
tween secular efforts of description and 
evaluation and those exercises of descrip- 
which employ 
supernatural premises. Not all that is 


tion evaluation 
descriptive is science; mythology is no 
less descriptive. Nor is science confined to 
mere description; the essence of scientific 


inquiry is the effort to extend the descrip- 


tion of external appearances to causal re- 


lationships—the processes of mutual 
affectation which run through all human 


activities as well as through all the events 
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of nature and so give rise (in the realm of 
human affairs) to the kind of meaning 
we identify as value: that is, the bearing 
of any given human activity or interest 
upon other human activities and inter- 
ests. But folklore also is never merely de- 
scriptive. It is likewise a fantasy of the 
interplay of imaginary forces in a system 
of fictitious causation which gives rise to 
a system of fictitious values. 

In the realm of values as in the realm 
of knowledge our problem is that of sort- 
ing out the secular from the fictitious. 
This is the problem which has been so 
vastly complicated by the fundamental 
error into which modern scholarship has 
been misled. The basic fact of cultural 
polarization has been misinterpreted so as 
to put knowledge (conceived as deriving 
from descriptive judgments) on one side 
of the picture, and value (conceived as 
deriving from normative judgments) on 
the other side; whereas the real problem is 
that of distinguishing true knowledge 
from false knowledge, and true values 
from false values. 

That false values abound, no one can 
deny — values which are defined by the 
sentiments and suppositions of particular 
cultures and are cherished only by the 
peoples who have been conditioned by 
those cultures. We ourselves are by no 
means free from this affliction. But such 
values have never had their source in the 
knowledge and skills of science and the 
arts and crafts. For it is indeed true that 
science is not the source of false values. 
But this does not mean, and cannot mean, 
that true values are wholly divorced from 
science. Our cultural enslavement to arbi- 
trary, conventional, and legendary values 
is less abject than has been true of any 
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other people, and we owe our partial 
emancipation to the great cultural revo- 
lution through which Western civilization 
has been passing. 

What has made that revolution possible 
is first of all a fact: the fact that knowl- 
edge is power—power to achieve all that 
mankind is capable of achieving, not an 
arbitrary restrictive power but a capacity 
for achievement that expands as knowl- 
edge and skill increase. Secondly, man’s 
power to recognize this fact is implicit in 
the fact itself. The body of knowledge we 
now call science reflects the uniformities 
of nature, and so do the values of man’s 
achieving. Such a body of knowledge is 
possible only because it has been evident 
from the dawn of human mentality and 
culture that each new bit of information 
can be judged true by the same process 
that has established the truth of previous 
bits, so that the bits all form a whole and 
the process is a continuous one. The same 
is true of values, and for the same reason. 
Famine and disease are facts, and evils; 
and the expedients by which mankind has 
been able, gradually but progressively, to 
overcome such evils are, by the same 
token, good. Western science and technol- 
ogy are universally judged to be superior 
to those of all other peoples and all earlier 
cultures, and the Western standard of 
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living is universally acclaimed not only as 
good but as the best to which mankind 
has ever attained. Quite evidently such 
judgments are not culture-limited, nor 
are they confined to man’s material exist- 
ence in any narrowly animalistic sense. 
Periods of freedom from hunger, plague, 
and rapine have also and invariably been 
periods of the flowering of the human 
spirit. The years that saw the first stirring 
of modern science and technology have 
always been known as a golden age of all 
the arts, and so identified as a rebirth of 
the glory that was Greece. These judg- 
ments are universal precisely because this 
aspect of culture contains within itself a 
criterion both of truth and of value that 
is the same for all ages, all peoples, and all 
cultures. 

If such were not the case, our situation 
would be desperate indeed, for it would 
mean that Western civilization, massive as 
it is, has fetched up in a dead end. But in 
truth it is not our civilization but only 
the ideas of a handful of twentieth-cen- 
tury scholars that are at a dead end. To 
find the way out of our dead end we have 


only to rediscover that criterion of value 


which, however hesitatingly and stumb- 
lingly, human civilization has nevertheless 
always eventually followed. 
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Afternoon 


ELI SIEGEL 


Hear Mr. Bulwer as he talks. 

You might think he was so cheerful. 

That smile took him ages to get 

And he uses it this minute. 

That tone of voice, so managed, 

Smooths the milieu of the afternoon. 

He talks as a brook ripples, 

As a snake glides, 

As a leaf smooths itself out, 

As a sheet of fabric decides to be flat; 

Yet there’s a mystery of a heart, 
Connected irremediably with Mr. Bulwer. 
The darkness of it goes back for years; 

It is deeper than abysses 

However noteworthily frightening. 

It is allied to the condors of chosen, dim mountaintops, 
And ever so lofty twilight glooms. 

It is a heart that in the very midst of the unseen 
(Even as it is in him) 

Goes suddenly wide, 

Topples, rises, widens again, 

And is still widening. 

Happy, happy Mr. Bulwer— 

That you are more than you show, 

More than you talk, 

More than your tone. 

Happy, happy Mr. Bulwer 

That 

You are more than you chose to see. 

Go, be ashamed in your happiness, 

Go revel in your subterranean shame, 
Now a space of glory before your eyes, 

In the all-permitting, delicately forbidding 
Afternoon. 
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Father's Birthday 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


“YOUR FATHER’S BIRTHDAY used to be 
nothing to be afraid of,” Mother kept 
assuring us by way of consolation, and 
perhaps with the dim hope that those old 
days of politics instead of religion might 
yet stage a comeback. 

His new religion seemed to be self- 
imposed, and as far as we could figure out, 
with boyish and rather hostile minds, it 
wasn’t any fact or adjunct to any service- 
able religion with churches, revivals, cere- 
monies, or even choirs. It seemed to be 
strictly and personally unique; it couldn't 
be talked about to friends; it might befall 
you, if you were a strong enough charac- 
ter, after the “age of discretion.” As such 
it was a threat and a challenge. 

Fortunately the age of discretion might 
not happen to you until you were well 
in your thirties. Since there were five of 
us, all boys, ranging from eight to thir- 
teen in age, we considered ourselves rela- 
tively safe. Only Mother was out of 
danger absolutely; it was strictly a man’s 
state and bias. In fact, she didn’t show any 
signs of discontent with her undedicated 
worth. But we were budding men. 

Accordingly all of us boys pitied the 
oldest; since I was the oldest, I was unmer- 
cifully sorry for myself. This sorrow came 
to a real climax when Father’s birthday 
was impending. The dread and anticipa- 
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tion of that event kept us all subdued for 
days, and rendered me utterly glum. It had 
little to do with the fact that all things 
being equal—and usually drastic—logi- 
cally I'd be the first to reach the dreaded 
age of discretion. That fate kept hanging 
behind an opaque curtain; but there was 
the birthday speech. I, the oldest, had to 
give that speech. And that speech had to 
be a gloomy humdinger. 

I could remember some six years earlier 
when Father indulged himself in a few 
liberties and levities. He had smoked an 
occasional cigar, had gone fishing three or 
four times a year, wore patterned neck- 
ties, and even had a discreet taste for beer 
on Saturday evenings after he had closed 
his drygoods store until Monday morn- 
ing. Now there weren’t any traces of such 
abandon left, and my youngest brothers 
couldn’t fathom such erstwhile behavior 
at all. It belonged to the realm of fables 
and follies to which Father now referred 
as: “In the days when I was vain and al- 
lowed myself to be swayed by politics.” 
We pictured him swaying in the wind, a 
mere culm of grass encompassed about by 
bumbling Democratic donkeys and blun- 
dering Republican elephants. When, how- 
“And the 
vanishing and perishable pursuits of this 


ever, he continued with: 
world were as honey and sugar to me,” all 
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pictures and all paradoxes failed us. It 
might all be because Father’s new-found 
religion “had taken him several steps 
beyond the bleak urbanity of Calvin- 
ism,” as Mother explained it. 

Through the eras of politics and reli- 
gion Father of course had his drygoods 
and notions store. We lived over the store, 
in seven rooms, and rather to the envy of 
our schoolmates who had houses with 
porches and lawns to cope with. That was 
just about all we were envied for, how- 
ever, especially we two oldest boys, who 
every afternoon had to be in the store not 
a second later than ten minutes after 
school let out, to do whatever useful tasks 
our idle hands could be engaged in, and 
to relieve Mother who acted as clerk dur- 
ing the school hours. We accepted the 
store as a dreadful institution, which we 
were certain would permeate the rest of 
our lives with its calico, oilcloth, and 
mothball smells. 

All this feeling of doom culminated 
on Father's birthday. Already we yearned 
for the day, three years hence, and no 
matter how much closer it brought us to 
the years of discretion, when it would fall 
on Sunday, a day on which all mortal 
commemoration was utterly taboo. In 
spite of all this, Mother told us that Father 
was an incredibly good provider, a para- 
gon of justness, and a conscientious par- 
ent. We were willing to take her word for 
it, as long as she remained our buffer. We 
adored her, but it was impossible for us 
to hate or abhor him. He was too much, 
too far, and too uncompromisingly re- 
mote from our sentiments. 

This year he would celebrate his for- 
tieth birthday. Hence it would be an espe- 
cially severe occasion. God had saved our 
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father for forty years, beyond all human 
comprehension, and even mercy, I knew, 
because all that was in my birthday 
speech. The speech was supposed to be 
mine, but Mother had written it out on 
store order pads and there were more hints 
than one that Father himself had com- 
posed it. Still, it was up to me to memor- 
ize it and to intone it at the proper mo- 
ment, with incredibly high and breathless 
inflections, which were supposed to be 
indicative of reverence. I dreaded my task 
almost beyond endurance. For the time be- 
ing my brothers largely dreaded the day 
when something untoward or the actual 
age of discretion should happen to me, and 
they in turn would have to render the 
speech. 


NATURALLY, I was well prepared, and had 
been for at least two weeks. In fact, all of 
us were rigidly prepared for the day from 
six-thirty in the morning on, when all five 
of us lay wide awake, silent and appre- 
hensive in our beds. At seven Mother came 
to our bedrooms, nodded her head 
serenely, tried a forgiving smile, and then 
said with what seemed to us terror in her 
voice: “Now, boys, this is the day of your 
father’s birthday. Now each of you go to 
the bathroom and get dressed and have 
your presents ready. Father is down in the 
store now, but he will be waiting for you 
in his Morris chair when you are ready.” 

Father awaiting us at seven-thirty A.M. 
in his Morris chair, with his coat on and 
black shoes on his feet instead of carpet 
slippers, was enough to strike us with 
mute awe. Mother gave me one more 
pleading look. “Yes, Mother, I’m ready 
for it,” I answered, as if already I hadn’t 
recited the speech to her on five previous 
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mornings, twice in the presence of my 
younger brothers, so that they too were 
properly impressed. 

The hour was there! With our hair 
brushed into respectable tufts, we emerged 
en masse from our two bedrooms and 
started approaching the “company” door 
of the parlor by way of the passage at the 
head of the stairs to the street, instead of 
the common-day way through the dining 
room. Mother was stationed behind 
Father’s Morris chair with an encouraging 
smile on her lips, a smile we were sure 
Father couldn’t see. Father didn’t approve 
of smiles for this occasion; in fact, he 
didn’t even brook the regular ;““Good 
morning, Father,” in this instance. 

He didn’t even nod in recognition. He 
sat as straight as the Morris chair allowed 
him to sit, with his features as closed as 
the ornamental family Bible, his eyes star- 
ing through and beyond us, and with his 
feet planted so implacably on the floor 
that young Howard for years believed 
that his shoes had been nailed there. 

We lined up according to age, our 
hands never in our pockets or even folded 
together. The right hand clutched the 
birthday present, the left hung stiffly at 
one’s side. As soon as everyone was prop- 
erly stationed, I launched my birthday 
speech in a formidably exalted falsetto: 
“Father, today all your sons, Simon, Bert, 
Andrew, Cornelius, and Howard, are here 
gathered together to remember your 
birthday, Father, with the gratitude and 
knowledge that our Lord and Heavenly 
Father has once again seen fit to preserve 
our father for his family one more year, 
in spite of all the vicissitudes and iniqui- 
ties, all the uncertainties and calamities, of 
life here upon earth. Nay, he has not only 
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through his great mercy and loving kind- 
ness saved our Father for another year, but 
he has seen fit in his infinite wisdom to 
keep him alive in this vale of tears for 
forty long years. Dear Father, may the 
good Lord spare you yet another year, if 
such be according to his inscrutable plan 
and saving grace, not because you, Father, 
or any of us are worthy of such, but be- 
cause he has instituted the family and 
made you our Father the head and priest 
thereof, as a symbol and extension of his 
great good will toward us unworthy mor- 
tals. So accordingly, Father, may we now 
pay our respects to you on this your for- 
tieth birthday, and may each of us present 
you with a little token of esteem?” I ended 
on a screech of supplication. 

Father nodded his head slightly and ex- 
tended his right hand to receive my pres- 
ent. It, like all the others, except young 
Howard’s, was wrapped in the plain buff 
paper from his own store, was tied with 
the white store string also from his store, 
and contained an object of the great- 
est usefulness which also came from the 
store. The fifth package, in gray hard- 
ware store wrappings, contained little 
Howard's gift, in the selection of which 
we all had been allowed to indulge, and 
the reception of which now filled each and 
all of us with the direst apprehension. 

After we had lined ourselves up once 
more, empty-handed, Father said: “And 
now you will have your breakfast. Now 
will you find your places around the 
breakfast table?” 

The presents wouldn’t be opened until 
noon, when we came home from school 
for lunch, while Mother would be in 
charge of the store. Why he wanted to 
open the presents at all was somewhat 
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beyond us, except that we knew that all 
the amenities and severities of his birth- 
day had to be observed. 

Before we had our breakfast, Father 
spoke a prayer which was worded consid- 
erably like my speech, and in which he was 
abashed and humbled that God had saved 
such an unworthy mortal as he for such 
an occasion, and pleaded for humbleness 
and obedience and for yet another year for 
himself and even for us children, unre- 
generate and far below the age of discre- 
tion as we still were. 

The worst, at least for me, was now 
definitely over. All ceremony and abase- 
ment notwithstanding, the drygoods 
store had to be opened at a quarter of 
eight. Father had already had his break- 
fast, which he was wont to take in lonely 
contemplation between six and six- 
twenty. After his departure it took us 
some ten minutes to recover ourselves, 
while we studied one another for what- 
ever bereavement had befallen us. With 
Mother joining us we even achieved a cer- 
tain degree of careful gaiety, and of 
course, at the end of the breakfast we were 
prepared for Mother’s expected declara- 
tion: “Now remember, boys, after your 
father has opened his presents during the 
noon hour, I'll have a small reward for 
each of you, which you may spend to 
your hearts’ content and in any way you 
see fit. But please let us restrain ourselves 
carefully until then.” 

The small, expected present for each of 
us would be a dime, to be spent on candy 
or ice cream, or such frivolous treats, with 
Mother’s knowledge thereof pleasantly 
averted, and Father kept in total igno- 
rance. To the ten cents contributed by 
Mother, my brother Bert and I, by dint 
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of long and clandestine hoarding, would 
add fifteen cents each. Then fortified with 
a quarter each we would be able to indulge 
in our once yearly escapade of abandon. 

The noon hour was still far off, how- 
ever, and with the gloom Father had im- 
posed on us still cleaving to us, we even 
considered it quite credible that we might 
not live to see that special hour, especially 
since the end, the purpose of it was wholly 
dedicated to the frivolities of the stomach. 


NOON CAME TO Pass, however, and we 
were unmolested. In solemn conclave we 
marched back from school to the house. 
Mother now descended to take Father’s 
place in the store, and then Father 
mounted the stairs and seated himself 
with gravity in his Morris chair once 
more. With curtailed motions he started 
unwrapping each of the presents while 
we stood lined in equally grave silence in 
front of him. But the aura, unlike that of 
the morning occasion, was now one of dire 
economics instead of religion. 

He unwrapped my present first, and 
displayed a pair of serviceable, tan colored, 
workday suspenders. Naturally they had 
come from his store and had been selected 
by himself. Looking at me with wryness 
and rue, he said: “Now these suspenders, 
this Bear-Cat brand, I was so indiscreet 
as to stock up on two dozen of them, to 
sell at seventy-five cents, at a net profit of 
nineteen and a half cents. Unfortunately, 
over a period of four years I could sell 
only fourteen, and I reduced the rest to 
sixty-five cents, at you can figure for 
yourself how much profit. Even so I sold 
only three at that price, and three weeks 
ago I reduced the price on the remainder 
to thirty-nine cents. You can see at what 
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a loss. There are still three left in the 
store. But I thank you for your gift, 
Simon.” 

He proceeded to my brother Bert’s pres- 
ent, and displayed an austerely black, clip- 
on bow tie. He lectured Bert on the 45 
per cent loss he had had to take on that 
item, and demonstrated to all of us by the 
daylight coming through the windows 
that the edges had started turning brown, 
and that he might have to sell the remain- 
der for as low as ten cents. “But thank you 
for the gift, Bert.” 

The presents of handkerchiefs and a 
pair of gray socks received the same treat- 
ment. They too had been selected as un- 
salable items, and each time he concluded 
with: “But thank you for the gift, An- 
drew,” and “But thank you for the gift, 
Cornelius.” 

There now remained little Howard's 
present, the only one that wasn’t an unsal- 
able bargain selected by Father himself 
from his own stock. Our hearts stood quite 
still, and little Howard forgot to keep his 
arms drooped straight along his sides and 
nervously folded them, as if to ward off 
further consternation and fear. Slowly 
and warily Father unwrapped the present 
and gazed with misgiving at a wholly 
utilitarian pocketknife, opening each of 
the three blades in turn and closing them 
as if it were a ceremony of repentance. 
“Well, well, Howard. A knife. I’m quite 
sure I need one. But I do hope you bought 
it at Raymer’s Hardware instead of Jack’s. 
Nine cents cheaper there, you know. Well, 
I thank you for the present, Howard. Of 
course, | would have had more use for a 
pair of scissors than a jackknife in the 
store. But now let us gather at the table 
for prayer and lunch.” 
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We all ate ravenously, in spite of what 
was in store for us, unbeknownst to 
Father. We always ate industriously at 
noon with Father, because we were for- 
bidden to raise our voices in any banter, 
or for that matter in any speech at all. 
Father now discoursed about the hopeless- 
ness of conducting an honest retail busi- 
ness at modest profit in this modern day 
and age of cutthroat competition. We ate 
extra strenuously, because our coming 
abandon lay uppermost in our minds and 
we didn’t want Father to suspect any- 
thing, no matter how much more feasible 
it would be to keep our stomachs at least 
partially empty. 


ONCE MORE Father descended to the store 
and a few moments later Mother joined 
us, smiling both consolingly and conspira- 
torially. “Now hurry,” she said, pre- 
senting us each with a dime, “because you 
have just twenty minutes before school 
time. But do remember your proper sta- 
tion in life,” she added in a kind of panic 
as we went hurrying down the stairs. 

Fortunately Gus’s Candy Kitchen was 
on the way to school, though in a quite 
different shopping center from the one in 
which Father’s store was located. In fact, 
Father looked down on Gus’s locality with 
scorn because business practices there 
lacked real decorum. Gus’s own activities 
were completely beyond his ken, because 
Gus kept his store open on Sundays. 

But at Gus’s, for whatever good or evil 
reasons, you could partake of Gus’s Bar- 
gain Special: three regularly ten cent ice 
cream sundaes for twenty-five cents if all 
three were bought and eaten by the same 
person. So there were three sundaes of 
every possible variety in store for us, to be 
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consumed in little more than five minutes 
before we hurried on to school. The occa- 
sion was so special and so daring—hap- 
pening only on Father’s birthday—that 
we didn’t mind its precarious aspects too 
much. 

Yet the risks were considerable. For 
four years straight now, on Father’s birth- 
day, one of us at least would have an up- 
set stomach in school, and twice it had 
been nip and tuck to get back home with- 
out any rumors reaching Father, or with- 
out any signs of ravages on our persons. 

All five of us seated ourselves precipi- 
tously at one of Gus’s wirelegged tables on 
wirelegged chairs and shouted for one 
Tutti-Fruiti, one Green Mountain, one 
Sweet Sixteen, one Crushed Nut Parfait, 
and one Strawberry-Crumple Mound. 
Gus, understanding our particular plight, 
went to work at once, and while we gob- 
bled down our first concoctions he pre- 
pared the next relays. Our real ambition 
was to have all three sundaes lined up in 
front of us simultaneously, but chances 
for fulfilment of that dream were rather 
slim. Now each of us bolted the three sun- 
daes in rapid succession into our already 
well-filled stomachs, and hardly daring to 
breathe, we were on the run again to reach 
school in time for the afternoon session. 

This afternoon, perhaps because my 
conscience, with its ever closer approach 
to the years of discretion, was involved, it 
was my turn, for the second time in four 
years, to have violent stomach eruptions. 
The over-buxom, uncomfortably smell- 
ing-of - peppermints-and-lavender eighth 
grade teacher, who was called upon to 


witness my plight, nodded anxiously and 
pushed me firmly toward the classroom 
door, even as I stammered through lips 
that felt like a rusty sieve: “It was Father’s 
birthday this noon, ma’am.” 

I had my relief under an elm and in the 
lee of a high privet hedge, and sat for fif- 
teen minutes more incoherently mum- 
bling words from the birthday speech to 
soothe my roiling flesh and conscience. By 
the time school let out, and my brothers 
joined me, I was judged to look tolerably 
well enough to start cantering with Bert 
in order to reach Father’s drygoods store 
in the proper time. Perhaps the cantering 
helped a bit, too. At least, Mother looked 
merely partway apprehensive and then 
continued waiting on a customer as if she 
hadn’t seen anything dissolute or awry at 
all. 

It was also obvious that Father’s well- 
nigh ecclesiastic birthday no longer im- 
pinged on the secular business of the store. 
He commanded briskly, as soon as we had 
posted ourselves in front of him as for in- 
spection: “Bert, you go to the stockroom 
and continue where you left off yesterday. 
You, Simon, suppose you start relieving 
your mother. You’re two minutes Jate. 
And don’t give that look as if you had a 
stomach pain, just because I ask you to be 
a little prompt and efficient. It’s unneces- 
sary.” 

To all intents and purposes the ordeal 
of Father’s birthday was over for another 
year. It wasn’t even palatable to look way 
ahead to his forty-first birthday, or pos- 
sible, or warrantable, not in this cogent 
moment of self-survival., 
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Anthropology and Man’s Changing Image 


DON WOLFE 


AS COMPARED to chemistry and physics, 
the science of man is perhaps conceived 
but not yet struggling to be born; much 
less is it a lusty child. The American search 
for such a science, like all such quests, has 
been spasmodic and unpredictable in its 
advance, preceded by the guesses and hopes 
of scientists and poets about the nature 
of man. Each tradition is indispensable; 
neither is sufficient. The poet seeks for the 
thread of unity and purpose, the scientist 
for a short step ahead on the solid rock. 

The great Declaration posed certain 
articles of faith about man, none of which 
has yet been tested in the crucible of 
science. One article of faith was an 
assumption of the plasticity of the com- 
mon man’s mind, a capacity for growth 
never admitted or tested in aristocratic 
countries. What would be the effect of 
economic opportunity on the energies of 
the propertyless? Henry Adams visualized 
the release of the energies of humble and 
obscure persons as the most remarkable 
phenomenon on the American scene. But 
no scientist has yet measured the energies 
thus released, or the energies of boys and 
girls with eyes suddenly opened to the 
humble and obscure origins, not unlike 
their own, of uncommon men. “One could 
rise! One could rise!” cried Dreiser at 
sixteen, his mind aflame with a new vision 
of its reach. 
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The biologists have not visualized a 
structure for a science of man or their 
own opportunities for its development. 
Nor has biology concentrated on the 
springs of energy or the limits of man’s 
elasticity of behavior. Rather it has sought 
a more exact delineation of man’s internal 
structure, concentrating on the genetic 
mechanism which is fixed and unalterable 
at conception. Biology seeks those heredi- 
tary constants without which, it is true, 
no science of man is possible. But the 
multitude of unconsciously imitated acts 
impressed upon the child from early years 
—the concepts of right and wrong, of 
religion, warfare, making love, marrying, 
making a living, caring for one’s family: 
none of these things, profound and often 
decisive in the shaping of human destiny, 
has biological science sought to measure. 

The dynamics of equality in frontier 
America, of expanded definitions of 
equality in the minds of Lincoln, George, 
Bellamy, and millions of humbler lives, 
all these intellectual forces possess a non- 
genetic reality biology does not deny and 
does not attempt to measure. A correla- 
tion of sciences is needed to measure the 
impact of these forces on American life. 
Until this measurement is made, we can- 
not know the tenacity and effects of 
hereditary constants; nor can we know 
the full reach of man’s most crucial 
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hereditary variable, his plasticity, his 
teachability, in a society embodying the 
calculated forces of enlightenment. 

This need for a quantitative measure- 
ment of social forces has been anticipated 
by the developing science of anthropology. 
Though little more than half a century 
old, cultural anthropology has already 
provided a mass of valuable data about 
the nature of man. In this search Ameri- 
can anthropologists have been foremost; 
the names of Lewis Morgan, Franz Boas, 
Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, Robert 
Lowie, and Ralph Linton are already 
world-renowned. Rejecting no correlative 
science, the anthropologist employs the 
findings of biology, chemistry, geology, 
psychology, sociology, and economics in 
delineating man’s changing image. The 
anthropologist is not concerned with the 
individual, but rather with the mass man, 
the collective product of organic and 
social patterns. In order to achieve his 
aim, the anthropologist believes it impera- 
tive to immerse himself from time to time 
in societies alien to his own, divorcing him- 
self from judgments of ethics and custom, 
observing man afresh in a milieu of ex- 
treme simplicity. The anthropologist, as 
Ruth Benedict says in Patterns of Culture, 
wishes to tally human behavior shaped by 
a variety of cultural traditions, not by one 
only. Unlike some commentators on the 
uselessness of inquiry into the division of 
function between heredity and environ- 
ment, the anthropologist regards this 
search as central and primary. “One of the 
fundamental aims of scientific anthro- 
pology,” writes Boas in Anthropology and 
Modern Life, “[is] to learn which traits 
of behavior, if any, are organically deter- 
mined and are, therefore, the common 
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property of mankind and which are due 
to the culture in which we live.” 


ONE of the decisive contributions of an- 
thropology has been its painstaking 
analysis of so-called racial characteristics. 
Beyond the distinction of skin color, all 
attempts even to define the word race 
break down in the study of physical char- 
acteristics alone. In The Nature of Human 
Nature Ellsworth Faris asserts that race 
“js not a fact; it is a concept.” As Boas 
points out, vastly more numerous physical 
differences exist within a race than be- 
tween races. Negroes as a group have 
slightly smaller brains than whites, but 
the brain sizes of both Negroes and whites 
have remarkable variation; there is, more- 
over, no proof that brain size has any 
relation to intelligence. If races are 
thought of as white, yellow, and black, it 
is not true that all black men have kinky 
hair and flat noses, or that the nose bridge 
of the white man is always high. 

Since Boas’ study of 1911, a series of 
investigations have brought general agree- 
ment that cranial length and breadth, 
among other physical characteristics, can 
be modified substantially by environment. 
Boas found that the longer European 
families (Bohemians, Sicilians, Hebrews, 
Hungarians) remained in the United 
States, the greater the differences in the 
children’s head measurements, height and 
weight, and hair color from those of the 
immigrant parents. “All the evidence,” 
concluded Boas, “is now in favor of a 
great plasticity of human types, and the 
permanence of types in new surroundings 
appears rather as the exception than as the 
rule.” In the words of W. M. Krogman: 
“A race is at best not a clearly defined 
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biogenetic entity; it is now seen to have a 
transitory definition as well. It is plastic, 
malleable, varying with time, with place, 
and with circumstances.” The white race 
includes the Egyptian, the Moor, the 
Mexican worker, the English aristocrat, 
the Junker general, the French artist, the 
American mechanic, the Russian farm 
worker, and a thousand other types 
separated by vast differences in hair color, 
skin color, height, weight, leg thickness, 
nose breadth. In view of these physical 
differences within the race, the very classi- 
fication of races according to skin color 
fades into scientific insignificance. In Rob- 
ert Redfield’s judgment color is no more 
an index of a human being’s merit than 
the color of an automobile is an index to 
its mechanical excellence. Race, he asserts, 
is the product of social imagination rather 
than scientific investigation: “Race is, so 
to speak, a human invention.” 

Whatever slight physical differences 
exist among races, anthropology presents 
indisputable proof that color is no cri- 
terion of intellectual power. “If we were 
to select the most intelligent, imaginative, 
energetic and emotionally stable third of 
mankind,” writes Boas, “all races would 
be represented.” In no country does a 
black skin suggest mental inferiority more 
powerfully than in the United States. Yet 
the innate mental inferiority of the Negro 
is, according to the anthropologist, a pure 
myth; the researches of Otto Klineberg 
alone have established beyond reasonable 
doubt the environmental origins of most 
race differences in intelligence tests. The 
researches of Melville J. Herskovits show 
no correlation whatever between the rela- 
tive blackness of a Negro and his intellec- 
tual attainments. When we turn to the 
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yellow race, the Chinese and the Japanese, 
the investigations are less extensive; but 
the evidence is in the same direction. The 
record made in the schools of California 
by first-generation Americans born of 
pure Japanese parents, together with the 
brilliant record of the Nisei in World War 
II, testify to their range of intellectual 
adaptation. “The claim is not tenable,” 
concludes Boas, “that mental qualities of 
races are biologically determined. Much 
less have we a right to speak of biologically 
determined superiority of one race over 
another.” There is no such thing as Negro 
blood, Italian blood, Jewish blood, Chinese 
blood; it is human blood, with all blood 


types represented in most races. 


IF RACE SUPERIORITY is a myth, if a Negro 
is by reason of his color neither physically 
or mentally inferior to the white, then it 
follows that primitive man is essentially 
the same at birth as the most privileged 
white child of the Main Line. His attitude 
toward religion, toward his parents, 
toward sex and marriage, toward warfare, 
toward foreigners, toward making a 
living, even his motor habits, are all 
induced not genetically but culturally. 
In order to test this conclusion, one 
anthropologist after another—Malinow- 
ski, Benedict, Mead, Lowie, Briffaule— 
has immersed himself in primitive societies, 
societies untouched by the complexities 


of the machine era and uncomplicated by 


the absorption of diverse customs. Anthro- 
pology is still young, and its methods of 
research are complicated. But thus far at 
least the overwhelming evidence from the 
documentation of primitive societies is 
that the behavior of primitive man has its 
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roots, like that of civilized man, in social 
determinants. 

The primitive child, like the civilized 
child, learns customs and emotions and 
habits first from unconscious imitation; in 
plasticity of mind they are exactly alike. 
“An important change from primitive 
culture to Boas, 
“seems to consist in the gradual elimina- 
tion of what might be called the emo- 
tional, socially determined associations of 
sense-impressions and of activities, for 


civilization,” writes 


which intellectual associations are gradu- 
ally substituted.” The primitive man, not 
having access to books, ideas, schools, or 
educated people, cannot possibly substi- 
tute intellectual associations for emotional 
ones; the extent to which civilized man 
succeeds in the same process is no mark 
of his innate superiority; but as to how 
rarely it is accomplished in race-saving 
attitudes the genius and persistence of 
fascism are an impressive testament. What 
is true of the primitive mind is true of 
our own; it has no existence in inheritance 
as such. “Much has been said and written 
on the hereditary character of the Italian, 
German, Frenchman, Irishman, Jew, and 
Gypsy,” asserts Boas, “but it seems to me 
that not the slightest successful attempt 
has been made to establish causes for the 
behavior of a people other than historical 
and social conditions.” Thus it is with 
civilized man, and thus it is with the prim- 
itive. Primitive societies differ in striking 
fashion; but they differ by compulsion of 
social determinants. 

Among the most suggestive and infor- 
mative studies of primitive culture are 
those of Margaret Mead. In Coming of 
Age in Samoa and Growing Up in New 
Guinea, she recorded the life of adolescent 
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girls in roughly divergent primitive cul- 
tures; in these studies she established the 
value of her results and the soundness of 
her methodology, resolving her findings 
in quantitative as well as qualitative rec- 
ord. In 1935 appeared a still more signifi- 
cant study, Sex and Temperament in 
Three Primitive Societies, describing the 
temperament and sexual behavior of three 
New Guinea tribes structurally similar 
but socially divergent: the gentle Arapesh, 
the violent Mundugumors, and the aesthe- 
tic Tchambuli. 

The docile, affectionate Arapesh tem- 
perament Dr. Mead traces to the early 
milieu of tribe and family. From earliest 
months the Arapesh child meets only 
gentleness, warmth, love; she is fed often, 
carried about, surrounded with soothing 
tones, comforted instantly when she cries. 
As the child grows older, she is never 
scolded or beaten; she is taught to find 
everyone a friend and comforter, even 
dogs and pigs. By the age of eight, the 
child’s personality is already molded by 
the happy, trustful behavior of friends 
and family. To the Arapesh girl, as she 
becomes ready for love, each step is grad- 
ual and confident; she meets her husband’s 
family, lives with them, participates in 
their daily routine, long before the mar- 
riage consummation. Not passion, but 
tenderness, is the key to Arapesh love life; 
not play, but children, is its goal. No more 
aggressive in love-making than his wife, 
the Arapesh man is restrained, solicitous; 
the marriage act is preceded by long and 
tender preparation. With the first signs 
of pregnancy, all love-making ends; the 
child must rest and grow undisturbed. 


When the child is born, it may or may not 
be allowed to live; but if it lives the hus- 
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band shares with the wife the care and 
affection surrounding the new-born. In 
the Arapesh community life there is no 
fighting, no quarreling, no competition 
for food or wives; docility, patience, good 
will prevail. 

No people could be more unlike the 
peaceful Arapesh than their tempestuous 
neighbors, the Mundugumors, who num- 
bered in 1935 no more than a thousand 
people. Sturdy and fierce, they possess the 
best land of the area and earn their living 
with comparative ease, each family its own 
provider. The very organization of Mun- 
dugumor society, Dr. Mead reports, sets 
up frictions and antagonisms within the 
family. A man’s property passes first to 
his daughters, then to his daughters’ sons, 
next to the daughters of his daughters’ 
sons, etc. Such a family linkage is called a 
rope. The mother’s property and loyalty, 
on the other hand, go to her sons, her sons’ 
daughters, the sons of these daughters. A 
father hopes for a daughter, whom he 
may trade for an extra wife; but a brother 
also hopes for a sister, as he possesses in 
theory the same right as his father to give 
her away. Hostility between fathers and 
sons, between fathers and mothers, is the 
inevitable outcome. To the taboo-minded 
father, pregnancy is hateful; to the mother 
it is hateful, too, bringing the reproaches 
of her husband and the danger of deser- 
tion; and whether the child is a boy or 
a girl, its birth is the occasion for further 
hostility between father and mother. 

In the early months of life the child is 
not cuddled, as in the Arapesh community, 
but hung up in a rough, uncomfortable 
basket. When he cries too loudly, his 
mother scratches on the basket to divert 
his attention, suckling him only as a last 
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resort, and then as briefly as possible. The 
attitude of the mother toward the child 
is one of anger and exasperation; the child 
soon learns to respond in kind. When he is 
old enough to walk, and wanders toward 
the dangerous river, the mother screams 
and scolds. He is weaned with harsh sud- 
denness. As the child grows older, he 
learns he must refrain from weeping, be 
bold, aggressive, and suspicious like his 
elders. In contrast to the Arapesh habits, 
the love-making of the Mundugumor boys 
is quick and violent; in manhood their 
language is sadistic and coarse, particularly 
toward young lovers. Nor are the women 
more soft and yielding than the men; they 
also are harsh and violent, seeking, like 
the men, power, dominance, quick satis- 
faction of desire. 

Utterly dissimilar in temperament from 
both the Arapesh and the Mundugumor, 
the neighboring Tchambuli find in cere- 
mony and art their central motivation. 
This is true, however, of the men only; 
the Tchambuli women, unlike the Arapesh 
and the Mundugumor, have developed 
temperaments of strikingly different 
flavor from their husbands’. They are 
steady, efficient, cheerful breadwinners 
and organizers; the men are ceremonial, 
dramatic, quarrelsome, art-loving. This 
contradiction in temperament Dr. Mead 
traces to the structure of Tchambuli 
society, in which men and women are 
separated in economic function and com- 
petition for approval. 

In his early months and years the 
Tchambuli child is conditioned to laugh- 
ing attention, frequent feedings, and good 
humor; he is weaned with careless ease, 
never with harshness, never with extreme 
solicitude. The girl continues to live in 
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this safe milieu. But as early as eight the 
Tchambuli boy begins to separate himself 
from the world of women and explore the 
provinces of the men’s ceremonial life; no 
longer does he have a secure place at his 
mother’s knee. This is the beginning of 
three or four years of frustration and 
defeat that affect his whole life; excluded 
from his old world and not yet admitted 
to the new, he develops habits of re- 
insecurity, quarrelsomeness. 
Though meanwhile he is learning to adorn 


sentment, 


himself, to dance, to speak gracefully, to 
play flutes of varied and wonderful tones, 
he is too young to engage in a man’s sex- 
ual life, with which girls of his age are 
already familiar. In the Tchambuli court- 
ship the girl selects an older lover before 
she yields to her future husband; the sting 
of rejection and secrecy finds no compen- 
sation in loving explanations, as in the 
Arapesh tradition. Boys and men quiver 
in resentment at slight hurts and often 
burst into hysterical anger. Notwithstand- 
ing the purchase of wives, and assumed 
masculine government, the women domi- 
nate by virtue of the superior fiber of their 
personalities, a fiber strengthened by con- 
sistent affection and purposeful activity 
of the woman’s world. For them the men 
act and dance and play the flute; for their 
approval they adorn themselves and ex- 
pend their energy in lavish ceremony, 
losing a sense of reality, even of emotional 
reality, in the never-ending drama of 
make-believe. 

In these three New Guinea tribes, then, 
tribes possessing a common geographical 
environment and racial ancestry, Dr. 
Mead has documented personality types 
utterly dissimilar. Her conclusion is that 


these temperaments are, in effect, the 
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creation of tribal patterns of culture. So 
plastic, indeed, does human nature appear 
from this documentation, that even the 
terms male and female as applied to tem- 
perament have no decisive meaning. The 
approved traits and attitudes in both the 
Arapesh and the Mundugumor tribes 
appear in approximately equal intensity 
in men and women, boys and girls. The 
docile, compassionate temperament of the 
Arapesh appears in both sexes; the Ara- 
pesh man is no braver, gentler, more com- 
petitive, or less maternal than his wife 
and daughter. Sex as a powerful determi- 
nant of either masculine or feminine 
action is reduced among the Arapesh men 
and women to a role of inconsequence. “I 
was innocent of any suspicion,” writes 
Dr. Mead, 


that the temperaments which we regard as 
native to one sex might instead be mere varia- 
tions of human temperament, to which the 
members of either or both sexes may, with 
more or less success in the case of different in- 
dividuals, be educated to approximate. 


Such a plasticity of temperament, how- 
ever, she found to be the fact: “Neither 
the Arapesh or the Mundugumor have 
made any attitude specific for one sex.” 
This is not to say that genetic differences 
are absent; they are as plentiful in each 
of the tribes as in a civilized community; 
but the mass of each group, whether men 
or women, are molded in the temperament 
that the tribe prescribed. In the Arapesh 
tribe the aggressive, tempestuous man is 
out of place; among the Mundugumors he 
is normal and respectable. 


THE CONCLUSION of Dr. Mead, that the 
nature of man is malleable and plastic to 
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a degree never fully visualized or meas- 
ured, is the central significance of social 
anthropology. “The vast proportion of all 
individuals who are born into any society,” 
writes Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Cul- 
ture, “always and whatever the idiosyn- 
crasies of its institutions, assume... the 
behaviour dictated by that society.” The 
chameleonship of man, in Mark Twain’s 
word, is inherent in this conclusion. The 
normal unborn child can be made as easily 
into the Mundugumor as the Arapesh, the 
American lawyer as the Japanese soldier, 
the Russian doctor as the Tchambuli 
dancer, the London banker as the African 
cannibal, the Jew as the Catholic, the Good 
Samaritan as the Levite, the disciple of 
Jefferson as the disciple of Hitler. The 
uniqueness of man is the inheritance of 
plasticity. Whatever habits, feelings, 
drives, impulses man may inherit genetic- 
ally are as a pinpoint to his immense recep- 
tiveness to the social impress. In Ruth 
Benedict’s judgment, based upon her 
examination of primitive societies, Dewey 
is on solid ground in his comparison of the 
child’s cultural contribution to the few 
words of baby talk that the family adopts 
as part of its own language; this is the 
child’s contribution as compared with the 
total vocabulary of his mother’s language 
built up by custom, tradition, and asso- 
ciation. The findings of Benedict and 
Mead, of Briffaulte and Boas, sustain the 
analysis of Hocking, set forth in his 
Human Nature and Its Remaking: 


As to structure, human nature is undoubtedly 
the most plastic part of the living world, the 
most adaptable, the most educable. Of all ani- 
mals, it is man in whom heredity counts for 
least, and conscious building forces for most. 
Consider that his infancy is longest, his in- 
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stincts least fixed, his brain most unfinished at 
birth, his powers of habit-making and habit- 
changing most marked, his susceptibility to 
social impressions keenest,—and it becomes 
clear that in every way nature, as a prescriptive 
power, has provided in him for her own dis- 
placement. . . . To any one who asserts as a 
dogma that “Human nature never changes,” it 
is fair to reply, “It is human nature to change 
itself.” 


The fundamental sameness of the races 
of man, and the common gift of his plas- 
ticity, however distant the scientific fact 
from cultural acceptance, have far-reach- 
ing implications. The gulfs that separate 
African savage and English aristocrat, 
Polynesian native and American scientist, 
Chinese coolie and German architect, the 
anthropologist attributes to the accidents 
of geography and culture, and not to any 
unalterable arrangement of genes. A New 
Guinea cannibal, if brought at birth into 
the home of a Sorbonne professor, would 
grow up speaking French, attending the 
Catholic church, making love in the man- 
ner of his friends, and going to the univer- 
sity of his choice. Had George Bernard 
Shaw been transported at birth to the heart 
of Africa, he would have become the 
intellectual leader of his tribe, presumably 
speaking the native tongue, carrying a 
harpoon like his fellow-tribesmen, but 
illiterate and savage, a foreigner to the 
world of books, remote indeed from the 
creative synthesis of Saint Joan and Heart- 
break House, If races are equal, then all 
men, as Robinson asserts, are born com- 
pletely uncivilized; a New Guinea baby 
at birth is fundamentally similar to a 
German, a French, an American baby. 
Recently a blond and blue-eyed American 
boy appeared in New York speaking per- 
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fect Chinese but unable to articulate an 
English word; he had been brought up 
from birth by a Chinese family. In the 
light of anthropological fact, the sameness 
of races, Mark Twain’s story of Pudd’n- 
head Wilson and the comments of Tocque- 
ville and Henry George about Negro 
nature assume a new vitality in American 
life; and the assumptions of democratic 
thinkers may yet emerge tough realities 
from the crucible of science. Realities they 
even now appear to American anthropolo- 
gists, with only the late E. A. Hooton 
voicing a vigorous dissent. 

It would be a presumptuous error, how- 
ever, to assume that the central conclusion 
of anthropology has won wide acceptance 
even in the scientific world, much less in 
the mind of the 
deluded by the prejudices of color and 


average citizen still 


nationality learned at his mother’s knee. 
The incredible persistence of anti-Semit- 
ism, of national paranoia, the assumptions 
of racial or national superiority, can be 
accounted for only by a tenacity of custom 
not yet measured. To be effective on a 
national or international scale, the central 
teaching of man’s plasticity as the origin 
of his differences must be woven anew 
each generation into the fabric of custom 
until it nullifies or reverses, in land after 
land, the teachings of untold centuries. 
The researches of the anthropologists, to 
be effective even among the physicists, 
chemists, doctors, engineers, biologists, 
psychologists, require expansion a thou- 
sand fold if they are to be as fully accepted 
as the efficacy of aureomycin or the Salk 
vaccine. To the informed few the plasti- 
city of man, assumed for fifteen decades 


by many American intellectuals, now pos- 


sesses an unquestioned scientific validity. 
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But to make the implications of anthro- 
pological science as dramatic a reality as 
asphalt or steam turbines to Americans at 
large, whether scientists or schoolboys, 
requires resources and imagination com- 
parable to those bestowed on the atom 
bomb. The dropping of the bomb is its 
own persuasion, instantaneous and irrefut- 
able, like the magic of the needle of mor- 
phine; but the teachings of the anthro- 
pologists are thus far as unreal to the 
average American as the forests of Tibet 
or the customs of the Tchambuli. 

In the tallying of human behavior 
under the pressure of cultural traditions, 
anthropology has made no attempt to ac- 
count for individual differences. Each 
person inherits a genetic uniqueness and 
is subjected to a unique combination of 
Within each 
warlike tribe is a nonwarlike member 
whose lack of masculinity may be genetic 
in origin. A man’s body build has a rela- 
tion to his personality; some evidence 
exists that a man’s body build has its 
origin in the endocrine glands, which are 


environmental colorings. 


the product of genetic determinants. 
There is also evidence that schizophrenia 
is inherited. Some differences in the ener- 
gies of men, especially the differences in 
sexual energy, appear to be genetic in 
origin. The question of whether musical 
talent is inherited as eye color is inherited 
anthropology does not seek to answer. 
The individual differences among men 
may be traced only by a combination of 
sciences, of which genetics is the chief 
resource, and anthropology only the 
handmaiden. 


HOWEVER REMARKABLE the advances an- 
thropology has made in tracing the diverse 
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extensions of man’s plasticity, it has not 
yet sought to measure the origins and 
roots of the uncommon man. Only one 
American anthropologist, Alfred Kroe- 
ber, has seriously studied what he calls 
“the clustering of genius.”” What in man’s 
plasticity can account for the crops of 
genius reaped in the Athens of Pericles, 
the London of Elizabeth, the New Eng- 
land of Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau? 
In 1848 Walt Whitman was twenty-nine 
years old, a respected man of average tal- 
ent as a newspaper editor. By 1855 he had 
changed into a poet of rare genius. From 
no American life of such beginnings was 
genius less expected. 

A science of man is needed to tally the 
roots of talent from which the flower of 
genius has emerged in the lives of Haw- 
thorne and Melville, Cather and Faulkner, 
Edison and Oppenheimer, Dreiser and 
Wharton, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Marian Anderson. In no country so fre- 
quently as in America have uncommon 
men and women emerged from the great 
mass of the obscure and undistinguished. 
A true science of man will not be content 
to trace the behavior of societies remote 
and strange from our own. It will seek 
also to discover what patterns of behavior 
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impinged on the plasticity of a Mark 
Twain, an Abraham Lincoln, a Sherwood 
Anderson, to precipitate them beyond the 
fences of mediocrity into the fields of 
creative splendor. For this end biography, 
though indispensable, awaits the tools, the 
experimentation, of a true science of man. 

American anthropology has succeeded 
in establishing a body of factual data un- 
dreamed of six decades ago. Yet thus far 
it has not initiated any controlled experi- 
ment to determifie man’s plastic response 
to the vision of uncommon achievement, 
such as the dream of Milton, of leaving 
“something so written to aftertimes that 
they should not willingly let it die.” In a 
sense every college, every classroom, may 
hold for the youth many fragments of 
such a dream. But no one has yet sought 
to mine in an average American town or 
county the utmost gold of uncommon 
talent that may lie hidden among its 


people. To dig for such talent in a con- 


trolled experiment is as yet foreign to the 
aims of cultural anthropology. But only 
with the knowledge amassed by anthro- 
pology could such an experiment go for- 
ward, or a true science of man emerge from 
the myths, the dreams, and the delusions 
of American ideas about human nature. 


The Weatherman 


ERNEST KROLL 


Though the weatherman says wet, 
He does it in the dryest style, 
Leaning on abstraction to protect 
A tentative prediction. 


“Tomorrow generally fair.” How dull! 
When he might add: “Observe the silver gull 
Shine in the unobstructed light 

Over the bay, behind the parting storm.” 


Or: “Never fair day but was a weather breeder, 
Presaging a dirty sky, the harbinger of 
Foul to come. Look for the foul to come.” 


| wish the weatherman remembered 

Places the imagination, not the weather, missed, 
Declivities the air has kissed 

In passing, so we might envy the wind 

Its travel there. 


“Tomorrow scattered showers 
But clearing toward the evening.” How vague! 
When with a launching out more daring, 
An observation more intense, 
He might so vivif y events 
The wheel of cloud and blue in heaven ever after 
Need not grow dull, declaring: 


"Look for the sundog, fragmentary 
Rainbow, lying like a flying buttress 
Against a Gothic cloud.” 


Or: “Rain shall blow the locust odor through 
Your rooms; and when the locust blooms, 
A little wind might make a sudden snow.” 
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The glories of the weather never sung— 

All things weather-driven, 

A feather weather-wafted, an orchard weather-wrung— 
The weatherman could cite these if he chose. 


“Tomorrow heavy fog.” The merest prose 
Of the weather eye! When it might prophesy: 
“If the oak drips in the mist, 

If roses swim on misty leaves, 

Look for the sun to burn that vapor off, 

A wind to brush the haze from space, 

And after that the clarity of diamond.” 


To lose a prophet’s name in ethers’ eyes, 

To seem to be, in fact, not weather-wise, 
Haunts the weatherman like dereliction. 
When, after conning, he comes out for wet, 
He does it, therefore, in the dryest style, 
Leaning on abstraction to protect 

A tentative prediction. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Trailing the Devil in Louisiana 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


rr was aucust. Dog days. Hot and dry and 
dusty. Sloughs had dried up. The bayous 
seemed lower than usual and water hyacinths 
moved slowly in green and purple masses up 
and down with the tide. People moved as 
slowly, if they moved at all. A few combed 
fencerows and levees for elderberries, which 
drug supply houses bought for the manufac- 
ture of dyestuff. More of them lay on porches 
or under shade trees waiting for the heat to 
pass. 

For days | had been tracing Cajun French 
folk songs all up and down the bayou country. 
At the moment I was traveling from New 
Orleans, where the heat had been unbearable. 
Now, with my recording equipment in the 
back seat of my Plymouth, I was headed home, 
or at least I was arguing with myself about 
going home. I still had some days of vacation 
left, but I was hot and tired and heavily in- 
fected with the ennui of the people. 

As I drove west from Racelands, I made 
up my mind. I would drive on and reach Lafay- 
ette in the cool of the evening and put up at 
the hotel. Then I could have a visit with my 
friend Irene Whitfield, half Cajun herself and 
fluent in the French patois, and play for her 
the recordings I had made. Her wide cool 
back porch seemed particularly inviting as | 
faced the glare of white hot sun on white 
concrete. The next day I could have a leis- 
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urely drive on back to Austin and a swim 
at Barton Springs. 

Just after I crossed Bayou Blue I saw a man 
beside the road with his thumb out. My first 
impulse was to pass him by, but I did not. He 
might know a song. The folklorist-on-a-field- 
trip attitude was too strong in me. I stopped 
and he slid in beside me, panting. 

“You going far?” I asked. 

“Houma.” 

He pronounced it Homah. 

“My car she broke down. I got to get this 
part.” 

He held up a bearing and smiled a friendly 
smile. I knew he was Cajun by his accent, by 
his manner. After a few exchanges, I got to 
the point. 

“You know any old French songs?” I asked. 
“You know, like ‘Allons a Lafayette’ or ‘Le 
Grande Mamou,’ or—” 

“No, I don’t know none, me, but my mama, 
I bet she do.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“By me by Bayou Blue. She all the time sing 
old songs.” 

My plans changed rapidly. I could hear her 
songs and still get to Lafayette late at night. 

“My name is Stanley Blanchard,” he was 
saying. ““My mama is Madame Blanchard. You 
make a pass by her house, yeah?” 
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“I'd like to, but I might as well take you 
on into town.” 

As we drove into Houma he told me how 
to get to his mother’s place. 

“You go down the road you come till you 
see the bridge on Bayou Blue. Then you look 
on the left you will see a little shotgun house. 
My mama live there. You tell her I said come.” 

I left him at the Ford place and drove back 
toward Bayou Blue. It was pleasanter driving 
away from the sun. Sure enough, when the 
bridge was in sight I saw a small three-room 
house just off the road. I turned in and stopped 
in the front yard. From the doorstep I could 
look through the house and out the back door. 

“Hello,” I called. 

A young woman came to the door with a 
baby in her arms. 

“I'm looking for Madame Amedee Blanch- 
ard,” I explained. 

“Oh, that’s my mama. I’m Madame Tros- 
clair. You wait.” 

She spoke through the door a stream of 
Cajun patois that barely resembled my begin- 
ning French in college. A woman inside an- 
swered “Way,” which I later learned was 
“oui,” and then came out on the porch. She 
was about sixty and there was a general ap- 
pearance of thinness about her. Black hair 
drawn severely back from thin face, a blue 
calico dress covering a thin body, thin legs 
loosely connected to thin bare feet. 

We exchanged greetings and I explained to 
Madame Trosclair what I was after. 

Rapidly she translated. “Stanley told you 
to come?” she asked me again. I said yes and 
she translated the information. I gave the 
names of some songs. 

Suddenly the older woman's face softened. 
She looked at me and said “Way.” Then she 
seated herself in a rocker, tucked her dress 
around her ankles, and looked across the fields 
of corn and cotton still shimmering in the 
afternoon sun. “La Belle Luise,” she said. 


Then in a quiet voice she began singing a 
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beautiful ballad of love and tragedy I had 
never heard before. 

At the end I spoke to Madame Trosclair. “I 
must record it,” I said. She did not understand. 
Carefully I explained about the machine in 
my car that would take her voice down on 
a record and she could hear it. Madame Tros- 
clair translated. After awhile Madame Blanch- 
ard said “Way.” 

But there was another problem. The ma- 
chine had to have electricity to operate. The 
nearest electricity was in Houma. I had to 
ask Madame Blanchard to go into Houma with 
me. Madame Trosclair translated. Madame 
Blanchard replied. 

“She say yes,” Madame Trosclair said, “if I 
go with her.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

She looked at the child in her arms. 

“I can go if my children can go.” 

Again I said yes, and was relieved when 
there were only two of them. We waited only 
for the two women to put on their shoes, and 
then loaded up, Madame Trosclair and the 
children on the front seat with me, Madame 
Blanchard wedged againse the recording ma- 
chine in the back seat. 

Before we got into Houma we saw Stanley 
Blanchard on the other side of the road with 
his thumb out. I stopped and he came over. 

“I couldn’t stay in town all the time,” he 
explained. “I want to see what happen.” 

He crowded in beside his mother and we 
drove on. 

Suddenly Madame Trosclair turned to me. 

“You know the devil was in Houma Mon- 
day night?” she asked. 

“No,” I said. 

"Yeah, he come. He was at the American 
Legion hall.” 

I restrained myself from an obvious remark 
and asked her to tell me more. 

“Yeah, he come, wearing clothes just like 


a natural man. He was dancing with a woman, 


and he say to her, "You know who you danc- 
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ing with?’ She say no. He say, “You dancing 
with the devil.’ She say, “You let me go, I got 
to go to my car.’ He say, ‘You go to your car, 
I go with you.” She got scared and started 
screaming and crying and stirring everybody 
up. He got scared and run away.” 

“Did you see him?” I asked. 

“No, but plenty of folks did.” 

“Plenty of folks I believe,” Stanley assured 
me from the back seat. 

“It was a good thing for him to come,” 
Madame Trosclair declared. “People’d got 
rotten. They cleaned up a lot since Monday 
night.” 

I was delighted with the story and eager to 
get to Lafayette to pass it on to Irene Whit- 
field. But there were records to be made first. 
I located the high school and persuaded the 
janitor to let me use a classroom. I set the 
recording machine up and Madame Blanchard, 
sitting in a schoolroom chair, sang “La Belle 
Luise.” I played it back, enjoying their looks 
of consternation. 

Stanley turned to me. 

“Mama broadcast?” he asked. 

I said no, but he had made up his own mind. 

Madame Trosclair interrupted us. 

“I know song,” she said. “It’s called ‘Oh, 
Way, Elena.’ Maybe you don’t want that one.” 

I asked what it was about. 

“Ie tells about a hard-headed young girl. 
There was a dance on a bridge across the bayou 
because it’s cooler there. The girl say, ‘I’m 
going to the dance with my brother.’ Her 
mama tell her no, she’s got to stay home. The 
girl slip out and go to the dance in her white 
satin dress with her brother. So many people 
is dancing on the bridge it breaks and they 
fall in. The brother gets out and sees his sister 
in the water going under and he can’t save her 
and she drownded. The end is sad. Her mama 
hears the church bells ringing and asks why 
and they tell her they are ringing for Elena 
who has drownded.” 

She stood before the microphone and sang 
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“Ohé Helene” as if she meant every word of 
it. She listened to it played back and then said, 
“The devil makes people do wicked things.” 

Madame Blanchard called Stanley aside and 
whispered to him. 

He came over to me and said, “My mama 
want my papa to hear the music. He’s in the 
field gathering corn.” 

I thought I'd have to make another trip to 
Bayou Blue to bring him in. But Stanley al- 
ready had the solution. 

“We got a music at home,” he said. “You 
make us one of these and we take him home 
and play him.” 

Again Madame Blanchard sang “La Belle 
Luise” and I recorded it. She took the shining 
aluminum disc in her hand and held it proudly 
all the way home. 

When we neared their house Stanley said, 
“Papa’s home.” When we turned into their 
yard he called, “Papa, Papa, you come hear the 
music.” 

As we piled out of the car Monsieur Blanch- 
ard drove a mule hooked to a slide into the 
yard. On the slide was a barrel of shucked 
corn. He was a small friendly man with no 
teeth and a firm handshake. He looked at the 
record Madame Blanchard handed him and 
for a time I was lost in a flood of Cajun French. 

Then we went inside and Monsieur Blanch- 
ard rolled a phonograph into the center of the 
room, With tender hands he brushed away the 
dust and lifted the cover. Madame Blanchard 
went to the kitchen and began rattling coffee- 
pot and cups and saucers. 

“This is my music,” Monsieur Blanchard 
said of the phonograph. “He is a good music. 
How much you think I pay for him?” 

I looked at the mahogany veneer case, the 
cheap felt turntable. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

Monsieur Blanchard roared with laughter. 
“Fifty dollar! You think I pay fifty dollar for 
him.” He put his face close to mine. “I pay 


ten dollar,” he said. 
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“I tell you how I do it. I go in the store in 
Houma and this music is way back in the 
corner all covered with dust. I look at him and 
say to the man, ‘How much you take for this 
music?’ He say, ‘I don’t know, how much you 
give me?’ I say, “Ten dollar,’ and he say, ‘Sold.’ 
I brought him out and cleaned the dust off and 
made him play. The man looked at him and 
said, ‘I made a mistake. That's a twenty-five- 
dollar music. You can’t have him for ten 
dollar.’ But he had the money and I had the 
music, so he can’t back out.” 

Madame Blanchard brought café au lait in 
white mugs and we drank while Monsieur 
Blanchard played her record. The winding 
spring being broken, he had to turn the table 
with his finger. The music was faint and wav- 
ering with the unsteadiness of his hand, but 
they could recognize the voice, the song as hers. 

The record over, Stanley said, “Mama 
broadcast.” 

Though it was sundown now, I still hoped 
to get as far as New Iberia that night. But they 
were not willing to let me go. Monsieur Blanch- 
ard wanted me to see his cotton, his corn. He 
wanted me to stay to supper, and overnight. 
When I would stay no longer, he went to the 
barrel of corn and picked out three perfectly 
symmetrical ears and handed them to me. 

“Here,” he said, “you take these with you. 
Show the people in Texas the kind of corn we 
raise on Bayou Blue.” 


1 MADE New Iberia that night with great 
difficulty. The car 
trouble and I had to crawl along a white road 
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that sometimes skirted the bayou, sometimes 
cut across fields of fragrant cotton, sometimes 
passed Negro cabins dimly lit with coal oil 
lights. Wherever it went there were insects— 
mosquitoes that made the night alive with 
soft humming, beetles that struck like gravel 
against the windshield. 

All the next day, a Saturday, I sat in New 
Iberia waiting for my car to be repaired—and 
a part of Sunday as well. 
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At last on Sunday afternoon I was headed 
for Lafayette to tell the Whitfields about the 
devil at Houma. 

When I arrived at their place they were 
sitting on the shady back porch with cool 
drinks. 

“I nearly saw the devil in Houma,” I said 
in greeting. 

They laughed. “He was in Lafayette last 
night.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“All we know is that he was at the Blue 
Goose—” 

“The Blue Goose—” 

“A Negro dance hall on the other side of 
town.” 

Irene suddenly stood up. 

“I know what we'll do,” she said. “We'll go 
see Marie. She can tell us all about it.” 

Out into the heat we went again, and along 
a dusty dirt road until we came to a shack 
several miles from Lafayette. We stopped in 
the yard and a large colored woman came to 
the door. She was barefoot and had two matches 
crossed in her hair—to keep headaches away, 
as Irene explained. The shape of the cross was 
sufficient. As she spoke no English, I had to 
depend on Irene for her story. 

The night before she had gone to a dance 
at the Blue Goose. The crowd was big, the 
dance hall hot. All at once they saw the devil 
dancing right among them. He was dressed in 
a red suit and he had horns and a long red tail. 
He carried a pitchfork. When the people saw 


him they began running away and screaming. 


They made such a noise that the white police- 
men came running. When they saw the devil 
they began shooting at him, but he just caught 
the bullets and threw them right back at 
them. Marie swore she would never go back 
to the Blue Goose again. 

By now I had given up all idea of leaving 
Louisiana before my vacation was over. The 
devil was around, and no one could tell what 
might happen during dog days. 


Day by day | worked my way westward 
through Louisiana, stopping from time to time 
in little dance halls—sometimes French, some- 
times Negro—to record songs and tunes, to 
watch people dance mazurkas and polkas to 
the music of push fiddles, guitars, and la musica 
bouche. Always | asked about the devil. Always 
he had been there just ahead of me, and at 


times with disastrous effects on the pleasure- 
loving people. In some towns there were no 
dances at all. 

I never caught up with him, and I must have 
lost him entirely at the Texas border, for, 
though the people there seemed to have a rather 
intimate acquaintance with him, no one would 
confess to having seen him lately. 


Long Voyage with John Ford 


VERNON YOUNG 


jouN FORD has been prominently installed in 
the Musée Imaginaire of the American Cine- 
matic Way since 1924, when he produced The 
lron Horse. Since 1934 an alarming number 
of critics have apotheosized him as Film Artist. 
Under the present condition of downward- 
spiraling national taste, when it is possible and 
even unremarkable for the motion picture 
editor of the New York Times to betray his 
own modus vivendi by undertaking a “biog- 
raphy” of MGM, and for the Museum of 
Modern Art to issue a membership-edition 
apologia for Samuel Goldwyn’s films—wherein 
not a shadow of adverse criticism, selectively 
quoted, is suffered to rest on its own accusa- 
tions—we may very soon expect an official 
memorial of John Ford's fortieth year as a 
commercial film-maker. In the course of this 
memorial the sparse merits of that loaded and 
pedestrian parable, The Informer, already worn 
threadbare by overattention, will again be 
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rehearsed and the handsome scenic back- 
grounds of Stagecoach or She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon will be extolled as justification for the 
puerilities enacted thereagainst. 

The Searchers re-enacts and summarizes — 
with finality, one would like to hope — the 
more shocking of these puerilities. Through- 
out the movie, set in the immediate post- 
Civil War Southwest (Monument Valley, for 
the most part), the rogue male played by 
John Wayne, whose antecedent excuse is never 
clarified, snarls or sulks in the face of any 
advice or opposition; hates Indians and even 
part-Indians even more vehemently than he 
hates Yankees; and is nauseated by his Kiowa- 
abducted niece, to the point of wishing to de- 
stroy her, upon realizing that she has slept 
with a “buck” and possibly enjoyed doing so. 
Be it noted that in the original frontier case 
from which the novel (and Ford’s scenario, 
further denatured) was drawn, the thirteen- 
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year-old white girl refused to be rescued from 
her Indian captors; when, fifteen years later, 
she was forcibly liberated and her adopted 
tribe wiped out to a man, including her war- 
lord husband, she died soon after of a broken 
heart. When John Ford is willing to engage 
so grim an irony, he will partly vindicate the 
contention of his defenders that, if nothing 
else, he has sophisticated the Western. 

Ford’s frontier is actually but a point 
d’appui for his flattery of the homespun 
aggressions of the democratic ethos. And his 
aesthetic, for momentary want of an unkinder 
word, is appropriate to that content. My 
Darling Clementine (1946), an inconsequent 
narrative artistically photographed in terms of 
period and occupational mannerisms, and in 
places stunningly acted, showed Ford at his 
visual best and suggested a latent charm he 
has nowhere else freely expressed. But The 
Searchers is more characteristic, compounding, 
as it does, every quasi-Flemish literalism of the 
Ford milieu, western or other: the intermin- 
ably “panned” symmetry of mesas; the stilted 
closeups of the patiently waiting girl who, 
though allegedly withering for want of a male 
“yes,” maintains a henna rinse, smooth hands, 
and a radiant face unlined by sex hunger; the 
impeccable dressed-stone house, with gleam- 
ing copper pots and freshly waxed restora- 
tions of American Provincial furniture; and 
the swept-tidy oases into which canter dustless 
thoroughbreds with milky-clean  fetlocks 
(promptly picketed in a bunch to make it easy 
for a troublesome Indian to cut them all loose 
simultaneously ). 

Moviegoers who don’t really want movies— 
they like action within the frame but they 
don't want the frames to progress too ellipti- 
cally—welcome the Ford film. In line with 
common Hollywood practice (the more so 
now that wide-screen encourages the return 
of the full-tableau shot), Ford has maintained 
the picture-frame or stage-set composition. 
Like Thomas Hardy, in one sense, he stands us 
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off while his creatures assemble on a dressed 
landscape. This is very effective at special 
moments, as in the preparations for the O.K. 
Corral gun battle in My Darling Clementine, 
tiresome as a general habit of substituting 
panorama for logical continuity of perspec- 
tive. (Obviously he learned no distinctions 
from Pudovkin or Dovzhenko in this direc- 
tion. ) 

Somewhere—I can’t cite chapter and verse 
— Ford has been quoted as believing that it 
is more “natural” for a man to approach a 
camera than for a camera to approach a man. 
(Early-Hitchcock students please note.) The 
dogma is witless in view of the fact that a 
motion picture isn’t a natural phenomenon, 
it’s an art; the terms of cinematic imagination 
will confer naturalness within the context. 
But the pronouncement is revelatory, a clue 
to Ford’s peculiarly decorative realism — sel- 
dom convincing, since the art of film realism 
consists, paradoxically, in avoiding an ob- 
viously pictorial attack on the pictorial. Ford, 
at his most pompous, is reminiscent of Albert 
Bierstadt, whose grandiose landscapes with 
fated buffaloes focused in amber (painted 
around 1860) sold at unbelievable prices. Bier- 
stadt was no calendar artist; he was lurid, in 
the finer sense. Like Ford’s, his ki/sch was con- 
fused with the real thing; and his example 
dominated the execution of western scenery 
on canvas for almost half a century. Ulti- 
mately he took to drowning single figures in a 
tempest of peaks merging with the heavens. 
Ford seems never to have been tempted by 
an equal degree of impressionism, if you can 
call it that. The elements of reality, as Ford 
sees them, are never atmospheric, never indis- 
tinct. A bold chiaroscuro, shot from dead- 
center level and prolonged unduly, is his fur- 
thest risk. 

Similarly his groupings are next of kin to 
those of George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri 
painter of the 1850's, who reacted to the Jack- 
sonian social spirit of uniform accent by 
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modeling his flatboatmen, hunters, squatters, 
and electioneers with equal definition within 
a scene. Each figure stares from the canvas 
with an unsubordinated claim to attention. 
Gradations of low-keyed color punctuated by 
whiter facial and sartorial areas often lend a 
muted monumentality to the painter’s compo- 
sitions. Ford's are rather less subtle of impact; 
they are Bingham at his most stilted. (There 
are times in The Long Voyage Home and The 
Grapes of Wrath when the deck crew of the 
S. S. Glenceirn and the grouped Joad family 
are all too heroically posing for a destiny mural 
to be unveiled at a courthouse.) Compare 
almost any relational cluster in a Ford film 
with, for instance, John Sturges’ strikingly 
casual disposition of his indolent Black Rock 
conspirators as they gather in loose-limbed 
vigilance at the railroad track. Ford has never 
so cunningly achieved the ominous natural 
moment of decision. The failure is sympto- 
matic of his basically undistinguished contri- 
bution to film art. 

When pressed, his admirers submit The In- 
former, The Long Voyage Home, The Grapes 
of Wrath and sometimes Stagecoach, The 
Fugitive or How Green Was My Valley as 
their principal support of Ford’s attainments. 
Since critical judgment is nothing if not com- 
parative, and since these films were produced 
after 1934, when the major experiments in 
creative movie-making had long been consoli- 
dated, evaluation is futile unless it acknowl- 
edges that Ford was simply one of many 
inheritors who synthesized, in the commercial- 
entertainment area, discoveries made elsewhere. 
This definition, far from contemptible, leads 
to sensible questions. Beyond the general de- 
cency of their pretensions, what is uniquely 
interesting in The Informer or The Long Voy- 
age Home? What depth of psychological per- 
ception or cinematographic freshness affirms 
their value in the memory of those who seem 
utterly to have forgotten even the lesser 


masterworks of the decades preceding these 
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films? Surely to ask such questions is almost 
to cancel them before an answer profitable to 
Ford's reputation can be framed. 

Ford neither introduced nor developed a 
vitally differentiating style. Those who make 
him responsible for the acutely lighted and 
tightly knit compositional surface, his sole 
warrant for above-average skill, are unjust to 


a host of claimants among whom, in Holly- 


wood, | am content to single out Von Stern- 
berg and Boleslawski. The legend of his cour- 
age in handling dangerous commitments dur- 
ing the forties is not a beguiling one to those 
of us with middle-distance memories. Ford 
has never tackled subject matter that would 
disturb your maiden aunt. The Informer of- 
fered him (and his parishioners, as it were) 
a piously popular theme of betrayal, guilt, and 
redemption (melodramatically purchased). 
The year of its production does not qualify 
the film’s essential vulgarity of treatment. 
Good taste then deplored, as it must now, the 
clumsy overacting of Victor McLaglen (evi- 
dently made acceptable to the credulous by 
years of submission to the gaucherie of Emil 
Jannings), the crude insistence of Ford’s re- 
statement shots (e.g., the recurring wall 
patches where the reward posters had been 
pasted), and the vile finale, recalling Belasco 
or Griffith, with Mother coincidentally in the 
church pew to witness McLaglen’s dying re- 
morse. If Ford sacrificed private funds (as it 
has been asserted) to make The Long Voyage 
Hiome, he had the compensation of a self- 
indulgent adventure with “artistic lighting,” 
as well as a prolonged rehearsal of Irish accents 
—O'Neillized in this case—sweet to his ears 
but not harps to everyone else’s. With The 
Grapes of Wrath he was perfectly safe. The 
novel was a best seller, its cause was righteous, 
and by the time his glossy film version ap- 
peared the California migratory-worker prob- 
lem was already a subject of state legislation. 
No one of these films radically challenged an 


artistic or commercial status quo. In the case 
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of The Long Voyage Home, to conceive of 
filming a sequence of one-act plays was daring 
only because it was imartistic; the result was 
as unrhythmic as might have been foreseen. 
It survives as a curiosity of misbegotten earn- 
estness, heavy-handed and sentimental, its 
atmosphere continually vitiated by “‘artiness’’ 
—which is to say calculation ill concealed. 
Following the war years, after he had done 
his honest job of battle reporting, Ford re- 
turned to, and has remained at, the normal 
altitudes of Hollywood fare, unless one excepts 
his disastrous co-operation with Dudley 
Nichols in the emasculation of Graham 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory (The 
Fugitive), one step beyond (and lower than) 
the portentous religiosity of The Informer — 
every window sash a potential crucifix. Since 
then (1947), Ford hasn’t stirred a lion or 
started a hare. Assuming that his autonomy 
is limited, so is that of every other Hollywood 
director; in fact it is reasonable to suppose that 
his seniority and prestige have been less precar- 
iously maintained than is customary, front 
offices being what they are. The record stands: 
Ford has not made a film in the last decade 
which competes seriously with Lewis Mile- 
stone’s A Walk in the Sun, Robert Siodmak’s 
The Killers or Criss Cross, Edward Dmytryk’s 
Cross Fire, Nicholas Ray’s They Live by Night 
or John Sturges’ Bad Day at Black Rock. He 
has been content to repeat his stock in trade, 
the action “epic” picture with a thin varnish 
of Significance and a thick undercoat of senti- 
ment, embellished by those “characterization” 
tags successfully displayed in The Iron Horse 


and recapitulated, with improved continuity 


and timing, in Stagecoach. For these purposes 
the cinemascopic Western is ideally suited. 
Ford’s intellectual temper, little different from 
the prevalent one in Hollywood's cultural 
vision, is low-brow conservative. He has 
never voluntarily chosen a milieu in which it 
was feasible to depict a complex motivation or 
a subtle aspiration, or where it was pardonable 
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to question a socially unified shibboleth. The 
church, the family, the troop, and the fore- 
castle are his emblems. Cowpokes, Western 
cavalry, deck hands, and “Okies” may well 
represent his democratic affinities; also they 
suit his psychological limitations, his flair for 
tribal allegiances, and his allergy to the ironic. 
Ford’s informer had no such endearingly mixed 
traits as had Johnny McQueen in Odd Man 
Out; and if this monochromism can be ex- 
plained by Liam O’Flaherty’s original or Dud- 
ley Nichols’ screenplay, what explanation 
justifies Ford (and again Nichols) for scrap- 
ping Graham Greene’s harrowed whiskey- 
tippling and woman-fumbling priest in favor 
of a soulful prig (in The Fugitive)? The Ford 
social morality is abidingly transparent, little 
modified by front-office directive or scenarist’s 
whim. His films condescend lovingly to any- 
one outside the clan of the hour—Irishmen, 
heretics, 
northerners. His chosen heroes are dumb oxen, 
“good guys,” or, at best, thoughtful and un- 
worldly professional men—Doctor Mudd in 
The Prisoner of Shark Island, young Lincoln, 
the priest in The Fugitive, Mister Roberts. 
Clearly he was most uncomfortable with Mar- 


Englishmen, Swedes, Texans, or 


tin Arrowsmith, whose dedications were intel- 
lectual. He is most at home with characters 
who can be played by John Wayne, epitomes 
of the strong outdoor nonverbal extrovert, 
preferably over forty-five, patronizingly con- 
temptuous of the inexperienced, the sensitive, 
and the “foreign”—and basically misogynist. 
(Ford’s movies, like Howard Hawks’s, are 
masculine, but Ford is less interested in the 
frisson of the male-female contest which, it 
may be confessed, contributes to the prevail- 
ing verve of Hawks’s movies—for instance, 
Only Angels Have Wings, To Have and Have 
Not, Red River). There have been few Ford 
films in which the women weren't either-ors: 
either madonnas or tramps. 

That Ford’s films should be popular with 
those to whom they cater in the central man- 
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ner of the Hollywood stereotype is not at all 
surprising. But it is startling that in osten- 
sibly more knowing circles their routine di- 
rectorial competence and their sophomoric 
content should be given a second (and a third) 
look. Clearly, our pretenders of the film- 
societies are as susceptible to the refabrication 
of mores (especially of the western frontier) 
as any high-school boy or provincial shopgirl. 
In the last analysis, where the close observer of 
popular film art should resent being stranded, 
Ford’s world is mindless, inartistic, and calcu- 


latedly false to cultural realities. All the 
brothers are valiant, Mother could sit for 
Whistler, retribution is swiftly picturesque 
(supported by full orchestra), the badlands 
of Monument Valley are ideal for raising fat 
cattle or for mining copper, Ireland is a poem, 
and be it ever so humble there’s no home on 
the range less attractive than a National Park 
Service lodge .. . 

The shameless last stand of the Ford apostle 
is to defend the master’s generic mythomania 
as Myth. 


Impressions of Pakistan 


BOB G. WOODS 


rr was 3:00 a.m., and Rahmat was driving 
us in the Foundation’s rickety Ford station 
wagon to the Karachi airport, where we were 
soon to depart from the Old World to return 
to the New. We had just bidden our servants 
a tearful farewell—an even harder task, as it 
proved, than saying goodbye to a host of 
friends at the farewell tea. 

As we bounced cautiously along Drigh Road 
our headlights penetrated the terrain-hugging 
dusty haze to fall upon an occasional bullock 
cart or camel cart hauling produce to the city’s 
food bazaars for early morning sale. We 
thought, then, of how strange this ancient 
mode of transportation had seemed only a 
year before, when my family and I traveled 
in the opposite direction along the same bumpy 
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road in the same rattling vehicle to begin our 
sojourn in Pakistan. How meager our under- 
standing of the customs, traditions, and back- 
wardness of the country had been! 

Although the colorful un-Western sights 
become somewhat commonplace after a few 
months’ time, the great disparity between the 
East and the West cannot be forgotten. Why 
is it that in this section of the world, which 
prides itself on being the home of one of the 
oldest known civilizations, progress has been 
so slow? Why have improved methods not been 
more widely used in agriculture, industry, 
communication, and transportation, and why 
have modern household conveniences not be- 
come more common? The answers to these 
questions are not simple. The multiplicity of 
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factors involved would take pages to explain, 
even assuming the writer were capable of do- 
ing so. Briefly, however, it would seem that 
political, social, economic, and religious limi- 
tations are among the chief causes. How can 
a country keep pace with modern scientific 
and technical developments when for nearly 
two hundred years prior to 1947 the masses 
of its people were impoverished, subdued, and 
circumscribed by colonial rule—to say noth- 
ing of language barriers, widespread illiteracy, 
a dearth of natural resources, and an adherence 
to religious dogma which has isolated its 
women and stymied social progress? 

At first, one is inclined to be very critical 
of the people of Pakistan for maintaining an- 
cient customs and permitting the country to 
remain one of the most underdeveloped in the 
world. But after a few months’ stay, during 
which one makes friends with many Pakistanis 
and begins to acquire some knowledge of the 
heritage of this strange land, a Westerner’s 
opinions and attitudes undergo a gradual 
change. Eventually, one ceases to be over- 
critical and begins to develop an appreciation 
of many of the customs and an admiration of 
the people for the progress they have made in 
the face of the many and varied obstacles 
which have stood in their way. 


TO THE WESTERNER, transportation is perhaps 
the most strikingly different aspect of life in 
Pakistan. Most world travelers agree that the 
types of transportation existing in Karachi are 
as varied and interesting, if not as satisfactory 
from the standpoint of service, as those of 
any place in the world. Although there are 
eighteen types of registered transport, Karachi 
is most widely known throughout the East as 
the city of the camel carts. These carts are 
four-wheel affairs, made from war-surplus 
truck wheels and tires, which have wooden 


platforms for hauling huge loads of everything 
from consumer goods such as wheat, rice, and 
fuel to men, women, and children, dozens of 
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them at a time. A single camel of the one- 
humped (Arabian) species is hitched to the 
cart, harnessed in such a way that the load 
is pulled with the hump. The tempo of the 
camel's rhythmic movement is marked by the 
sound of many small brass bells strapped to 
the animal's front legs. While the writer is 
inclined to agree with the definition, “A camel 
is an impossible animal which looks as if it 
had been put together by a committee,” the 
longer one observes the beast at work the more 
inclined he is to appreciate and marvel at its 
feats. 

Ranking second to the camel cart as a con- 
veyance for consumer goods is the bullock 
cart, which can be found in greatest numbers 
during the predawn hours hauling fresh vege- 
tables to the Karachi bazaars. These carts have 
two huge wooden wheels and are pulled by a 
team of Brahma oxen. Usually the driver's 
turbaned head is barely visible as he slumbers 
on a makeshift bed of green leafy vegetables. 
The bullock carts have their peculiar sounds 
too—a variety of creaking noises emitted by 
the slow turning of the wooden wheels on 
ungreased axles, which can be heard for some 
distance in the early-morning quiet. The bul- 
lock cart is a picturesque embodiment of the 
over-all tempo of life on the Subcontinent, 
with its slow, monotonous, incessant move- 
ment. 

Small two-wheel carts drawn by tiny 
donkeys, and — very occasionally — motor 
trucks, generally of a U.S. make, are also 
used for the hauling of goods. 

Bicycles and trishaws, both human- and 
petrol-powered, can be seen by the hundreds 
on any main thoroughfare. There is also the 
petrol-powered open-air tram to which men 
and boys cling by the score during the rush 
hours. Tongas (two-wheel carts) and Vic- 
(four-wheel, surrey-type vehicles), 
usually pulled by scrubby, underfed horses, 
are also popular. While the number of automo- 
biles in Karachi is only a small fraction of those 
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in any American city of equal population, the 
variety of makes could probably not be sur- 
passed in any city in the world. Small Euro- 
pean-made cars are the most numerous, with 
the U.S. makes ranking a poor second. While 
a scattering of recent models may be found, 
the majority are of an earlier vintage; and 
some would definitely be collector's items in 
America. 

Of all the methods of transportation em- 
ployed in Karachi, perhaps the most interesting 
is the motor bus. Instead of one or two bus 
companies having a franchise to provide serv- 
ice for the entire city, anyone who possesses a 
bus can obtain a license to operate on almost 
any street of his own choosing. The result is 
dozens of busses for the main arteries of traffic 
and no busses for the less important side 
streets. The busses are partitioned in such a 
way that the first row or two of seats, reserved 
for women, are not accessible from the rest of 
the bus. 

The drivers of competing bus companies 
race with each other to get to crowded stops 
first, entirely disregarding the stops where only 
two or three patrons are waiting. From the 
standpoint of thrills and danger, this combin- 
ing of business and sport by the bus drivers 
puts the American teen-age hot rod game of 
“chicken” to shame. At one time the many 
serious accidents caused by the practice im- 
pelled the city government to decree that any 
driver who figured in an accident fatal to a 
pedestrian or passenger of a trishaw or other 
vehicle would be given the death sentence. 
After a week's strike by the bus drivers, which 
caused a virtual shutdown of government of - 
fices, shops, and other businesses, public pres- 


sure brought about the rescinding of the law. 


THE TENS OF THOUSANDS of refugees and their 
numerous pitiful settlements throughout the 
city present a strange and pathetic sight to a 
Westerner unfamiliar with the refugee prob- 


lem which exists in many countries of the 
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East. Since the partitioning of the Subconti- 
nent of India in August, 1947, an estimated 
ten million Moslems have fled from India to 
East and West Pakistan, and a like number of 
Hindus have migrated from Pakistan to India. 
The Western world is little aware of the strife 
and bloodshed which followed the partition- 
ing. The minority groups in each country were 
forced to abandon their homes and property 
and flee great distances to take up residence 
among strange people in a strange environ- 
ment. Among the many atrocities which were 
committed, the abduction of the womenfolk 
—even the young girls—of many families was 
perhaps the most tragic. To this day many of 
the victims of this widespread kidnapping 
have not been returned or even heard from. 

While the Moslem refugees dispersed them- 
selves throughout both East and West Pakis- 
tan, Karachi, being the capital city of the 
newly created country, received more than its 
due share. The population grew from 450,000 
in 1947 to approximately 1,500,000 in 1955. 
According to a government census taken early 
in 1955, there were 750,000 unsettled refugees 
living in the city at that time. 

Although the government has attempted to 
provide housing and to alleviate some of the 
problems of these homeless people, the major- 
ity live in inadequate huts, thatched or of 
mud, in lean-tos, or in other types of tempo- 
rary structures which offer meager protection 
from the heat, the blowing dust, and the 
rain. Sanitary arrangements are primitive, the 
most common provision for sewage disposal 
being an open ditch. For many of the refugee 
settlements there is only a very limited water 
supply: perhaps one or two hydrants within 
walking distance which are turned on for a 
short time during the day. Riots—even bloody 
ones—are not uncommon as the refugees 
crowd about these hydrants awaiting an op- 
portunity to fill their earthenware containers. 

The refugees are a dismal and dejected lot, 
yet they all possess a spark of hope that their 
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new land will eventually afford them a chance 
to secure peace, prosperity, and happiness. For 
the most part, they have little hope of return- 
ing to their native land—and, for that matter, 
little desire to return. Most of them possess 
some skill in a craft such as wood carving, 
carpentry, or metal work, which enables them 
to eke out a bare existence. 


ONE OF THE REASONS why many Westerners 
enjoy Pakistan and why some of them actually 
prefer to live there is the availability of serv- 
ants at a very low cost. As a matter of fact, 
having servants in his employ is, for a West- 
erner, not a matter of choice but a necessity. 
The standards of society force him to accept 
not one servant but several into the house- 
hold. Furthermore, to maintain a servantless 
household would be most difficult because of 
the lack of modern houses and the scarcity of 
household appliances. 

Even if one takes up his abode in a hotel, 
personal servants are a practical necessity. 
Usually a room bearer and a table bearer are 
assigned to each guest or each family by the 
hotel management. The room bearer performs 
such menial tasks as serving one’s “bed tea” 
at the hour when he wishes to be awakened, 
bringing hot water for bathing, shining shoes, 
keeping the room in order, supervising the 
sweeper and dhobi (clothes washer), and run- 
ning errands. 

A loyal and devoted table bearer is most 
definitely indispensable to any hotel guest. It 
is he who sees that you have food to eat and 
tableware with which to eat it. If you are late 
for a meal, the table bearer saves back your 
food. It is fortunate indeed that the guest is 
uninformed as to where and in what manner 
his food has been concealed from the other 
bearers. There is often much haggling among 
table bearers as they vie for food and for table- 
ware. Taj, my family’s loyal table bearer, 
would hide spoons for our two children under 
the badly worn and soiled cushion of a chair. 
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Taj had no sense of sanitation—and after a 
few weeks, fortunately, we had begun to lose 
ours. But Taj was devoted to us, and we came 
to share his concern for the well-being of his 
young wife, two children, father, and younger 
brother, all refugees from India. His mother 
had been killed during the bloody conflict at 
the time of partitioning. 

The room bearer provided by the hotel is 
usually assigned to several guests occupying 
a block of rooms. Since the wages of the 
bearers come mostly from the guests’ tips, the 
room bearer renders best service and devotes 
greatest loyalty to the long-term guest most 
liberal in his tipping. For this and other rea- 
sons, many guests hire their own personal 
bearers. 

When one arrives at a hotel as a guest, he 
is surrounded by hopeful job aspirants, each 
presenting his portfolio of soiled and badly 
worn chits. Unbeknown to the illiterate bearer, 
these credentials are often quite humorous. A 
typical example which was presented to me by 
an applicant read as follows: 


To Wuom It May Concern: 


Mohammed Q. Kahn was in my employ as 
a bearer for ten months, during which time he 
proved to be a lazy but devoted employee. He 
has only a vague conception of cleanliness and 
always takes rest each afternoon from 1:00 to 
4:30. However, he proved to be relatively 
honest; as I never knew him to filch anything 
other than food. Because he is kind and patient 
toward children, | recommend him highly as 
a family bearer. 
J. Ropert Witson 


There are other servants with whom hotel 
guests are also concerned—particularly on 
payday. The mali (gardener) may be depended 
upon to rap on one’s door to present a rose or 
chrysanthemum. This token of esteem serves 
as a reminder that the mali too is in the guest's 
employ. Then there are the sweeper, the choki- 
dar (night watchman), head dining room 
bearer, cook, and others who line up at the 
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door or beside your table for bakshish on the 
last day of the month as well as on all holi- 
days—both American and Pakistani. It is not 


at all uncommon for two or three wistful out- 
siders to join the line in hopes that the un- 
knowing guest will contribute a few rupees 
to their cause also. 

Living in an apartment or flat makes it nec- 
essary to keep more servants than are needed 
for hotel living, and is something of a liberal 
education in itself for a Westerner. During the 
time we lived in a flat, we had an abbreviated 
staff of servants which included a cook-bearer 
whose job it was to purchase and prepare the 
food and run the household; an ayah, who 
served as nursemaid to our two small daugh- 
ters; a mali; a chokidar; and a driver. We also 
had two part-time servants—a sweeper, who 
came in twice daily to level the dust on the 
floor and patio with a handful of twigs, and a 
dhobi, who washed our linens and cotton 
clothing by beating them on the rocks at the 
“dhobi ditch.” 

The total cost of these servants per month 
was Rs. 470 (approximately $140). While the 
number of servants seems excessive, each was 
essential because of the marked division of 
labor existing on the Subcontinent. In fact, 
ours was a skeleton staff, since in most house- 
holds the cook-bearer position is separated, a 
hamal assists the head bearer, and there are two 
sweepers—one for inside and one for outside. 
Under no circumstances would one servant do 
another's work. For example, anything spilled 
on the floor would have to remain there until 
the sweeper could be summoned, unless mem- 
sahil became anxious and cleaned it up herself. 

The cook-bearer is the ranking servant of 
the household and perhaps the most important, 
because one's diet and the smooth running of 
the household depends upon him. Early each 
morning he goes to the bazaar to buy fresh 
meat and vegetables and other food supplies. 
Because of his business connections the bearer 
can purchase better food more expediently and 
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at a lower cost than a Westerner—in spite of 
the accepted practice of his taking a commis- 
sion on each purchase. The food is cooked on 
a crude homemade charcoal stove, the opera- 
tion of which requires skill not possessed by 
the typical American housewife. 

An ayah is essential for a family with chil- 
dren if man and wife ever intend to go out 
of evenings, since baby-sitters are nonexistent 
in Pakistan, and one dare not leave small chil- 
dren with the other servants. The services of 
the mali cannot be dispensed with because the 
terms of the lease for the flat usually so specify, 
although I would have preferred to take care 
of our small 30 by 40 foot yard myself. 

The chokidar does practically nothing ex- 
cept sleep by the compound gate. Yet he too 
is practically indispensable, because his pres- 
ence there prevents burglary. If a family de- 
cides to do without the services of a chokidar, 
it will be arranged that certain happenings will 
occur which will point up the need for one. 
This system is another means of alleviating the 
unemployment situation. 

Soon after clearing our car through customs, 
we were told that it would be advisable to hire 
a driver. At first I resisted this suggestion, but 
the pressures proved too great to withstand 
for long. The first time I washed my car after 
its arrival, | was surrounded by twenty or more 
men and boys of the servant and laborer class 
who looked on curiously at this peculiar 
spectacle—Western man doing a servant's 
work. The fact that it was in my own sup- 
posedly private compound made no difference. 
After ten or fifteen minutes’ time a skinny, 
bearded man past middle age, dressed in tat- 
tered, once white shamiz and shalwar and a 
faded blue turban, began to direct conversa- 
tion at me concerning my strange doings. He 
led off by asking, “Is this Sahib’s car?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Driver washes Sahib’s car,” the sheepishly 
grinning onlooker stated, half informatively 
and half inquiringly. 
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“I have no driver,” I replied, all the while 
busily sponging off the car. 

“No driver! My bring Sahib driver,” volun- 
teered the onlooker. “Mine brother good 
driver, he...” 

“But I don’t want a driver,” I came back, 
a bit impatiently. 

“But Sahib don’t understand, all people in 
Pakistan with cars have drivers, mine brother 
good driver,” the old man stated admon- 
ishingly. 

“But my friend,” said I, deciding to change 
my approach, “I cannot afford to hire a driver 
in addition to my other servants.” 

“Sahib very rich! Any man who own such 
a fine car very rich, can afford driver,” was 
the reply of the insistent spectator. ‘Poor peo- 
ple need work to feed family.” 

He continued alternately to interrogate me 


and to give advice, taking time out occasion- 
ally to translate the conversation into Urdu 
for his peers. There was much chatter about 
my actions by all members of the group, and 
while they were not belligerent, it was easy to 


see from their expressions that my behavior 
was not being condoned. 

As I uncomfortably continued my labor 
under the scrutiny of the disapproving au- 
dience, I could not help but think about the 
words of the group’s spokesman, “Sahib very 
rich!” I glanced at their faces, their ragged, 
earth-colored raiment, their bare or nearly bare 
weather-beaten feet, and then back at my 
three-year-old Chevrolet. What the old man 
said began to make sense. I really was very rich 
—relatively speaking. 

This experience and several others like it 
soon led me to conform to the custom of the 
land. Besides, I did not relish driving a con- 
ventional U.S. auto through the maze of ani- 
mals, people, and vehicles which kept to the 
opposite side of the road from that to which 
I was accustomed. Then too, I learned that in 
Pakistan one could not be held liable beyond 


the amount of his insurance if it was a local 
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driver who was involved in an accident, where- 
as a foreign driver was considered fair game 
by the courts. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN in Pakistan never 
ceases to amaze Americans. Centuries-old cus- 
toms place rigid restrictions on the educa- 
tional and social opportunities afforded them. 
Although reliable statistics on the people of 
Pakistan are wanting, it is estimated that only 
15 per cent of the over-all population is liter- 
ate, with women constituting a meager 4 
per cent. Many informed observers believe that 
Pakistan’s lack of progress is in no small meas- 
ure attributable to the fact that women are 
not permitted to assert themselves. 

Perhaps 80 to 90 per cent of the women are 
still in purdah, the effect of which is almost 
complete social isolation, The purdah system 
is a traditional requirement of the Islamic re- 
ligion, designed to prevent a man from being 
tempted by another's wife or mature daughter. 
The women must wear burquahs—long, 
hooded, gownlike garments, usually made of 
white cotton or black crepe. The burquah is 
worn at all times outside the home. As can 
readily be seen, purdah restricts the social con- 
tacts of the woman to her immediate family 
and perhaps a few other purdah-abiding wom- 
en, and practically eliminates the possibility of 
her participating in community activities. 
However, some of the more Westernized 
Pakistani men no longer keep their women in 
purdah. 

Being dinner guests in the home of a 
purdah-abiding family is a strange experience 
for an American couple. Normally, the father 
and grown sons entertain the guests in the 
room used as the parlor, until dinner is served. 
The guests are then led into the room where 
the food is waiting. At no time are any of the 
womenfolk present, though occasionally the 
man of the house may ask the female guests 
to go into another room for a hasty introduc- 


tion to the wife and grown daughters. Para- 
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doxically, the Pakistani male has no inhibitions 
regarding visiting with the wife or daughter 
of a foreigner, or with the non-purdah wife 
of another Pakistani for that matter, though 
he keeps his own wife veiled or completely out 
of sight of all other men. 


THE PERMISSIBILITY and practice of polygamy 
contribute greatly to the misery of Pakistani 
women. The Quran permits the Moslem man 
to have as many as four wives, according to 
the interpretation which matters—that of the 
men, This interpretation, however, is disputed 
by leaders of certain women’s organizations. 
The conditions for polygamy are stated in 
Surah IV, Verse 3 of the Quran (Pickthall’s 


translation) as follows: 


And if ye fear that ye will not deal fairly by 
the orphans, marry of the women, who seem 
good to you, two or three or four; and if ye 
fear thac ye cannot do justice (to so many) 
then one (only) or (the captives) that your 
right hands possess. Thus it is more likely that 
ye will not do injustice. 


Some women’s groups, such as the All- 
Pakistan Women’s Association, take the posi- 
tion that since the conditions imposed for the 
practice of polygamy (e.g., that of “doing 
justice to” more than one wife) are impos- 
sible of realization, the true spirit of Islam 
rejects polygamy. However, realizing the fu- 
tility of completely outlawing polygamy, the 
various women's organizations are secking to 
bring about its curtailment by proposing that 
a second marriage be made permissible only 
through a decree from a court of law, and that 
such a decree be granted only when (1) it 
has been medically proven that the first wife 
is incapable of bearing children; or (2) she has 
been insane for two years; or (3) she is suf- 
fering from a disease which has incapacitated 
her for normal living; and when (4) the hus- 
band has declared his intention to treat all 
wives equally. 


The possibility that any such proposals may 
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become law and be put into practice is prac- 
tically nil. When their existence is acknowl- 
edged at all, the stand taken by the men is that 
polygamy is a panacea for all social evils. An 
excerpt from a letter to the editor of the 
Karachi daily newspaper, Dawn, illustrates 
this view: 


We should also boldly face the fact that, 
like other Islamic principles, permission to 
have up to four wives, under certain condi- 
tions, has been grossly abused. But that is no 
fault of the principle of polygamy just as it 
is no fault of Islam if we, in our habits and 
outlook, are anything but true Muslims. 

On the merits of polygamy itself, Islam 
would not have allowed it even in its restricted 
form had it not been something essential for 
the good of humanity. The one outstanding 
benefit of it is that, in 99 cases out of 100, it 
would certainly curb adultery and fornication 
—evils which corrode society to the core. Phy- 
sical, moral and spiritual health and soundness 
can be ensured by a complete elimination of 
adultery by man—a virtue perhaps more bene- 
ficial to housewives and children than to men 
themselves. 

The campaign, therefore, highly creditable 
in itself, must be directed against the wrong 
use of the permission to have more than one 
wife which certainly destroys many a home. 
Indeed, on a broader scale, an over-all cam- 
paign against the misuse and distortions of all 
Islamic principles would be a most desirable 
attempt to cleanse our life of our pernicious 
evils. 

Yours, etc. 
Aziz BILYAMEENI 


The taking of a second wife by Prime Min- 
ister Mohammed Ali, later ambassador to the 
United States, rekindled the fury of Pakistani 
feminist organizations against polygamy. 
Many meetings were held throughout the 
whole of Pakistan for the purpose of study- 
ing what protest might be made against the 
Prime Minister’s action. Some leaders urged 
that women refuse to vote for men having 
more than one wife. Several different groups 
showed their disapproval by marching to the 
Prime Minister’s mansion to deliver their for- 
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mal protest to him. Here and in other efforts 
to promote progress, a few educated women 
leaders have begun to assert themselves. 

One could go on and on describing the 
ancient customs and sights of Pakistan, many 
of which seem to the outsider at first to be 
most peculiar or even intolerable. But our own 
customs and practices are not above reproach, 
and are just as difficult for the Easterner to 
understand as Pakistani customs are for us. 


Some Are Called, Some Not 


Progress in Pakistan has been slow, but in 
many respects this might be regarded as a 
virtue rather than as something to be la- 
mented. When one stops to consider the hard- 
ships and handicaps under which these people 
have struggled and to compare their customs 
and their idiosyncrasies with those which exist 
in our own economically favored society, one 
comes to regard the “‘strangeness” of the East 
with more humility. 


JASCHA KESSLER 


His western sun was a flaming firebird 
Trailing low over the warm gulf of desire, 
An aged phoenix flapping down to rest. 


The light was going from him. Bats rose up; 
Flittering from their ambush they hunted 
His fleeing ghosts of hopes. The world grew blear. 


From this tan Pacific strand hungrily 
He’d scanned the waters; empty, all empty 
Save gulls who screamed and fretted over scraps. 


Yet this was sacred world: here were no temples, 
No constructs to cajole the mind, only 


The naked embrace of primal sky, earth, sea. 


Here this meditative youth had squatted 
Fasting, secking, and found in the sea, 
That mother of mOVINgS, mere sea, NO source, 


When the wretchedest hint from destiny 
Was all he asked. And he sat down and wept 
While the landwind drove the dusk overhead. 
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FRANCES MINTURN HOWARD 


This fractious age that calls a spade a spade 

And taps you with it lest you should forget, 
This raucous age, this candid camera age 
Catching the great ones in their underwear, 
This age of sirens and of secrecy 

That chips the gilt from statues and that topples 
The moss-encrusted tower with the bulldozer, 
This mongrel age, that barks tradition down— 

I love because it’s mine, 


Because the fat is in the fire 

Because the cat has jumped the bag, 
The milk is spilt, and every closet door 
Gapes to the dancing skeleton inside— 


Because it’s fluid, formless, on the move, 
Because it deals in possibles; because 
Nothing is certain, nothing set, except 
That nothing’s as it was. 


Let weep the damask yesteryears by those 

Who pare the cautious cores of certainties 

With fruit-knives; silver, mother-of-pearl; to whom 
Nostalgic words are crystal, ormolu— 

Who want their papers every day the same 

With merely the occasional switching around of a name. 
| wish them satin air and watered silk 

To wrap them round as sweet and cool as milk. 


But me, | like my age because it’s mine— 
Because it’s shapeless and its features yet 
Covered with cloud like a blind mountain; big 
With fierce potentials; unpredictable, 
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Amorphous, volatile, uncrystallized, 
Drawn on vast scale; capricious, violent, 
Hunched like a waiting avalanche; prepared 


To move this way or that, or any way. 


Security lies deep in yesterday. 

But did there never venture in, | wonder, 
Between the rigid velvet portieres 
Blurring the candelabra’s steady flame, 
A laden and unconsecrated breeze 
Hinting of faintly redolent verities? 


I'll take my dancing skeletons; the wind 
That blows them clean is not, 1 think, less kind. 
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difficulty. Western culture in its present stage 
has multiplied the selves within and so has 
increased the task of finding perspective. 
Often the problem has become so irksome that 
Outsiders have found the struggle too much, 
as Rimbaud and T. E. Lawrence did, or have 
failed, as (according to Ortega y Gasset) 
Goethe did. But solutions do exist, and Colin 
Wilson's The Outsider not only gives a diag- 
nosis but prescribes a cure. 

The key to the Outsider’s problem is reli- 
gion. But, in view of the secularization of the 
church in Western culture, such religion as the 
Outsider espouses must be outside the church. 
This is a sad fact, for the Outsider in earlier 
days might have sought his answer through the 
monastery. No longer. Bourgeois penetration 
of the church has blocked that avenue. To the 
church, knowledge, civilization, doing good 
have become the main thing. To the Outsider, 
true religion means, on the contrary, a denial 
of the primacy of knowledge and civilization 
and doing good—God and the Outsider’s own 
soul come first. In any event the Outsider 
would have difficulty in accepting any body 
of doctrine, because he wants not merely to 
worship but to know. And he must know in 
terms of his own individual spirit. 

Does the Outsider find an adequate answer 
in the philosophy of existentialism? According 
to Wilson's exposition, the Outsider has “an 
intuition that man is so completely sunk in 
delusion that he can never hope to know him- 
self consistently and act upon his knowledge.” 
Sunk in delusion and a high opinion of him- 
self, Wilson wryly adds. Thus the usual conse- 
quence of existentialism, he feels, is a Swiftean 
contempt for mankind. But, he indicates, this 
attitude is only a halfway station to the truth. 
Existentialism must pull itself together and 
move a stage farther. In fact, it must move 


on to mysticism. 
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Spiritual vision is essential if the Outsider 
is to overcome his worship of mere reason. 
Through heightened perception the Outsider 
achieves an idea of what is amiss, but he can- 
not stop there. He must go back to the will 
to live, through a recognition of the world’s 
thorough unreality. He has seen the impor- 
tance of all the forces that weigh on him from 
outside; the next step is to realize himself 
through his own grasp of the life force. It will 
be seen that here Wilson brings the Outsider 
to a point where he can oppose the Marxist 
vision of the force of history with his own 
intuition of a life force working through in- 
dividuals. 

If the Outsider’s efforts are not guided by 
mystical insight, Wilson warns, he may go 
astray. The novelist and poet D. H. Lawrence 
drowned his reason in the emotions, with the 
hope that one day reason would become recon- 
ciled to the treatment. Granted that man must 
not forget his body (as the early Hemingway 
saw), he must not use body against reason 
and spirit. 

Closer to the answer was George Fox, father 
of the Quakers, who learned to accept himself 
as one upon whom the mantle of poets and 
prophets had descended, but who turned his 
insight into a sect. Fox’s solution was too 
unsophisticated, Wilson says, because by 
founding a church where everyone could share 
the inner light Fox became just another sys- 
tem-maker. In becoming pure man of action 
Fox turned his back upon his doubts and the 
need for continuous new insights. 

I believe Wilson's brand of existentialism is 
most apparent in this criticism of Fox. Exis- 
tentialists are so prone to stress the need for 
constant change to meet the new circum- 
stances of life and the spirit that they seem to 
forget the human need for some psychic plat- 
form. Granted that life is a cockpit of 
change, still there is a demand in each individ- 


ual for a way which, if duly flexible, is yet 


firm enough to have continuity. Here Wil- 
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son’s existentialism appears to fall into ex- 
tremes. 

Wilson does provide an image of the Out- 
sider who can stand as an example to others 
of complete success, and that is William Blake. 
Blake, Wilson asserts, achieved in his imagina- 
tion such a union of body, mind, and emo- 
tions as to enable him to live a full and satis- 
factory life. The Outsider, in order to pro- 
gress, must accept the conditions Blake as- 
sumed: he must recognize that he is different 
from other people in having a stronger kinship 
for something beyond man than for his fellow- 
man. If he does so, he can proceed in the right 
direction. 

It is one thing to feel that one is different 
(but then one may simply be inferior), and 
another thing to do something about it. And 
what the Outsider must avoid is molding him- 
self closer to the desire of the church or 
society. He must sense the desperate plight in 
which he finds himself; he must smell death, 
as Ramakrishna and others did; will does the 
rest. 

It is in a feebleness of will, therefore, that the 
Outsider’s chief weakness lies. Once he recog- 
nizes how unreal the external world is, he can 
begin to shape events to his own liking. 
Freshly aware of the abyss and nothingness 
behind him, the Outsider must sink claws of 
iron into life, “grasp it tighter than the indif- 
ferent bourgeois, to build, to Will, in spite of 
the abyss.” He must affirm, not because fate is 
treating him well at the moment, but because 
it is his will to accept. And it becomes his will 


to accept when he has built-in a superior way 


of knowing his true self. This way involves a 
stringent spiritual discipline which is apt to 
alienate the Outsider yet farther from the 
dominant Western pattern. 

The Outsider’s integration is not easily come 
by or sustained. There is such an impinging 
of other lives on the individual that the Out- 
sider not only hesitates to find his answer, but 
having secured it, may drop it again because 
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of the complexity of living. Men develop hard 
shells in modern civilization; they have to, in 
order to protect their valid selves. But the 
building of shells without interferes with the 
achieving of insights within. Wilson thus 
pleads that the Outsider may ultimately have 
to resort to a life of solitude. This step, though 
the author does not say so, might be tragic, 
for who would then provide the spiritual tes- 
timony that every vital civilization must be 
nourished on? And if the Outsider remain in 
but not integrated into culture, he will con- 
tinue a threat to the blander elements, for his 
way has a tendency to drive men out of their 
circumstances into more difficult and danger- 
ous ones because individuals develop a new 
need—-self-knowledge. The Outsider is apt to 
inspire blinding pessimism, and this is a fur- 
ther consequence to be faced and perhaps 
accepted, 

Colin Wilson’s The Outsider is a study of a 
major issue in Western culture: what to do 
about religious insight and the people guilty 
of it. In order to make his book alive Wilson 
resorts te the case history method, in which 
he works from particular authors and particu- 
lar works to certain generalizations about the 
Outsider. The question of how to organize his 
volume must have been provoking to Mr. Wil- 
son. He finally fell back on a tediously induc- 
tive technique, displaying a series of Outsiders 
in successive chapters, never letting the reader 
have a clear picture of the Outsider but allow- 
ing him a glance at a feature here or a quality 
there. Near the end of chapter seven (there 
are nine chapters in all) he at last pastes to- 
gether a hasty outline of the Outsider. By then 
it is too late. The reader is disorganized beyond 
satisfaction. 

With his chosen method the author is forced 
constantly to “bring the reader up to date” 
and recapitulate, partly because he never gave 
a clear idea of the Outsider to start with. A 
more Gallic organization would have smoothed 
the reader’s journey. Wilson could well have 
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begun with a statement of the Outsider’s prob- 
lem, then ramified into the pertinent failures 
and successes of T. E. Lawrence, Dostoevsky, 
Gurdjiev, and the rest. As it is, the book must 
leave only a mottled impression on a reader’s 
brain. A pastiche of biographies and quota- 
tions with comments sandwiched in—a mon- 
tage 4 la Picasso but without the Spanish 
master’s impact—hardly lends itself to conse- 
cutiveness. The main justification of his means 
is that by introducing characters from Bar- 
busse, Camus, Sartre, and their Outsider breth- 
ren, Mr. Wilson sets up a constellation of sym- 
bols which can later be used and re-used as 
reference points. Nevertheless, | do not find 
the method edifying. Ungainliness is no artistic 
merit. 

As to style, it is well to remember that 
Colin Wilson is a very young man. His prose 
is, by and large, lacking in humor, as would 
be the case with Outsiders. To compensate for 
this deficiency, there is an abundance of irony 
and satirical comment. If jejuneness must be 
marked against him, there is also a tremendous 
sense that he has an untold wealth of expe- 
rience at his finger tips. The main irritation 
comes from his pontifical tone, as when he 
generalizes grandly about famous men or about 
life itself. 

Occasionally he will hit on a fine phrase; 
he is not loath to use the vernacular, as when 
he uses ““pooh-poohing” to perfect advantage. 
And he can employ analogy, especially in an 
area with which he is particularly familiar, 
as when he speaks of the uses of Einstein; but 


he can miss the mark, as when he compares 


Henry James the novelist with the slablike 
Cezanne. Certainly the most extended pleasure 
in the book is his account of Nijinsky, whose 
life was “all body.” In this section about the 
dancer, Wilson reaches a degree of pathos 
which is telling beyond anything else he 
achieves in The Outsider. 

Among the less agreeable traits of style is 
his affectation of foreign phrases—in the 
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manner of an untrained youth who would 
impress the lettered. There is also a trick of 
citing two or three examples of what he 
means and then, just when the reader begins 
to click, of going off on a tangent and quot- 
ing something which is only later understood 
to bear some relationship to the subject. And 
things are constantly being beyond the scope 
of the book, for lack of space. Or again, as he 
builds up his argument, there is the statement 
that such and such an Outsider has given the 
most complete answer so far. More academic 
than the academicians, Wilson makes a show 
of “italics mine” when he underscores a sen- 
tence in a quotation. Things are “immediately 
apparent” to him, or will be to the reader. And 
to sum up, there is a persistent awkwardness 
of style that harries. 

Not only that. The number of roles that 
Wilson assumes in The Outsider will testify 
to the difficulty he finds in realizing his own 
point of view. He plays, throughout, the 
Shavian know-much. In the early chapters he 
is the Alfred Hitchcock with a secret just 
out of reach. He is the museum director, too, 
arranging effects by juxtaposing a saying of 
Fox (seventeenth century) with a dictum of 
Eliot (twentieth century), as the director 
might set a Franz Hals next to a Manet on 
his wall. He is, again, the psychoanalyst or 
maestro, despite a stylish intolerance of the 
Freudian method, when he elaborates on cer- 
tain illuminations. Further, he can be Arnold 
Toynbee when he shows a catholic interest in 
world religions and musters Outsiders as 
Toynbee marshals his thirty-odd civilizations. 
Or he is Dr. Gesell talking about the five-year- 
old as he launches into an evaluation of some 
unhappy Outsider. Finally, he is Norman 
Vincent Peale (famous whipping boy of the 
intellectuals) in the degree to which his book 
purports to show the Outsider how to solve 
his problems and breathe positively. 

In general, Mr. Wilson overvalues the intel- 
lect, despite the fact that he makes William 
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Blake a model of the man who fused intellect, 
body, and emotions. There is, as I have stated, 
a pleasant optimism underlying the volume, 
in that the author feels that the Outsider has 
a way out. His observations on our mechanis- 
tic way of life (which ally him with Alfred 
North Whitehead) are well taken, and he is 
right in stressing the role of will in the Out- 
sider’s program for throwing off his lethargy. 
In bringing together within two covers the 
experience of many figures whom the Ameri- 
can reader might not otherwise confront (such 
as Hesse, the German novelist), Wilson 
renders a service. In challenging the Existent- 
ialists to reappraise their views, he may profit 
all men. And in making so much of Nietzsche 
he may stimulate a revival of concern for the 
ideas of an unduly rejected thinker whe can 
say much to today’s man. 
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us that Nayenezgani makes his impressive 
descent.” 

Passing through mountains, clouds, mists, 
mosses, and waters, tossing aside the animal 
guardians of evil powers, and making his way 
behind the Whirling Darkness and the Spread- 
ing Darkness, the mighty helper comes to the 
place where the patient lies lost. “I came 
searching for you,” he says; 


“you and I will begin our return, my 
grandchild. 
We two are now leaving, my grandchild.” 


In the company of the deity who has called 
him by the warm, reassuring name of kinship 
(particularly important to the Navajos), and 
who goes “whirling his dark staff about him- 
self for protection,” the patient, with the evil- 
chasing lightnings flashing before and behind 
him, is brought back through the waters and 
the mosses and the mists and the clouds and 
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the mountains, “to where my hogahn first 
comes in sight,” and on into his regained 


home. 


“This is your home, my grandchild!” he says 
to me as he sits down beside me; 

"I have returned with you to your home, my 
grandchild!” he says to me as he sits down 
beside me; ... 

"Your home is yours again... 

Your fire is yours again...” 


And so on through an enumeration of the 
comforting things of home, food and a resting 
place, and the patient’s own being: 


"Your body is yours again... 

"Your mind is yours again... 

“Your voice is yours again... 

“Your speech is yours again... 

“Your power of movement is yours again... 
“This enables you to live on in blessing...” 


The guide then shares his own blessings with 
the patient, his kin. “Whatever makes it 
blessed before me, that shall make it blessed 
before you, my grandchild!” he says, continu- 
ing to surround him with protective blessings. 
The final blessing is on speech, “the essential 
human act,” McAllester comments, “which 
makes possible not only the transference of 
power but also the establishment of commu- 
nity itself.” 

Thus, with the symbolic aid of natural 
things drawn from the environment of the 
Navajo—and, for that matter, from the 
common environment of all humanity—-the 
prayer, as McAllester says, “Teaches the 
‘grandchild,’ all of us, how to emerge safely 
from the time and place of great danger.” 

The myth of the Coyote Chant is perhaps 
of less poignant meaning than that of the 
Great Star Chant. But this myth, here pub- 
lished for the first time, is of great impor- 
tance to the understanding of Coyote, the 
character combining “mischief and rebellion 
with wisdom” who is ubiquitous not only in 
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Navajo tradition but in all the folklore of the 
Southwest, Coyote has, as McAllester sees him, 
“much of the quality of Prometheus, or of 
Maui in New Zealand mythology.” He is al- 
ways “tricky, troublesome, hard to control, 
but, sometimes, helpful to man.” In short, he 
is the embodiment of animal vitality. 

The Coyote Chant tells the story of the 
hunter-hero who descends to the underworld 
where from the Coyote People he secures corn 
and the chant itself, both of which he takes 
back to give to his own people. In typical 
Navajo fashion, McAllester points out, the 
myth places more emphasis on the chant than 
on the corn. The corn, vital as it is, is “merely 
a by-product of the all-important ritual which 
will keep man safe from harm and in proper 
balance with the great forces of the universe.” 

Louie Ewing's serigraphs of the sand paint- 
ings belonging to the two chants are of im- 
pressive beauty. The whole book is a splendid 
addition to the museum's monumental work 
of preservation—a task for which, it is im- 
portant to note, the Navajos themselves not 
only have given their co-operation but have 
expressed great gratitude to Miss Wheelwright 
and her associates. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


REALISM PLUS SYMBOLISM 


Stories 
BY JEAN STAPPORD, JOHN CHEEVER, DANIEL 
PUCHS, AND WILLIAM MAXWELI 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York $3.95 


rour talented American short story writers 
have brought together in this volume the best 
of their recent work, and the result is a happy 
one. In the fifteen stories—five by Miss Staf- 
ford, four by Mr. Cheever, and three each by 
Mr. Fuchs and Mr. Maxwell—there is a fair 
sample of each writer and yet the charm of 
variety, for in each author we meet an individ- 
ual temperament. Most of the stories appeared 
originally in the New Yorker. 


The book is held together by a sympathy of 
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subject and method, for each of the authors 
works in the realistic tradition using symbolic 
overtones, and each is concerned with the ten- 
sions of modern American life, at the individ- 
ual, the family, and the community levels. The 
stories deal with the undeclared warfare be- 
tween the generations; with adolescent expe- 
rience; with marital infidelity; with the origins 
and development of neurosis; with the pres- 
sures that result in domestic crisis; and with 
the morals of suburban and metropolitan life. 
Most of the stories have fairly full casts of 
characters. 

Of the four writers Jean Stafford and John 
Cheever are the best known, and the stories 
published here should confirm the rightness of 
their reputations. Miss Stafford’s “The Libera- 
tion” is a solid and terrifying story of a young 
woman’s rebellion against the domination of 
her aunt and uncle, her liberation from which 
dwarfs in significance even her fiancé’s death. 
Paradoxically lonely with her aunt and uncle, 
she is no longer lonely when she leaves “home” 
to bury her dead fiancé. Miss Stafford is re- 
markably successful in conjuring up the op- 
pressive atmosphere of the small-town middle- 
class home with its “smothering front hall 
where hat trees and cane stands stood like peo- 
ple.” In “In the Zoo,” another story of war- 
fare between the generations, she tells of the 
partial crushing of two girls’ lives by a foster- 
mother whose evening ritual was to read item 
after item in the newspaper, “like the Gospel 
of the day, and then read between the lines of 
it, scandalized.” 

Mr. Cheever, in “The Day the Pig Fell into 
the Well,” chronicles the gradual decline of a 
middle-class family to the point where the 
favorite family story, of the day the pig fell 
into the well, becomes a kind of magic talis- 
man for transporting them into a nostalgi- 
cally golden past when the family was still 
young and together and untarnished. And just 
as Mr. Cheever discharges all the regrets and 
hopes and lost illusions of his characters into 
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this remembered episode, so Mr. Maxwell, in 
“What Every Boy Should Know,” powerfully 
discharges the confused and troubled emotions 
of adolescence into an episode concerning a 

shattered bicycle. 
Good work is being done by these writers, 
and a generous sample is available in this book. 
Laurence Perrine 


NATURALISM SINCE THE NINETIES 


American Literary Naturalism, 
A Divided Stream 


BY CHARLES C, WALCUTT 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
$5.00 


THE TERM naturalism as applied to literature 
during the 1890's and since has been inter- 
preted variously, depending on whether an 
author leaned toward materialism or trans- 
cendentalism. Mr. Walcutt inclines to the 
latter view, but recognizes “a divided stream,” 
with varying tensions between the two points 
of view. The origins of naturalism are in the 
Renaissance; but Newtonian determinism, to- 
gether with Comte’s positivism and Darwin's 
and Spencer’s biological concepts, has given 
a more direct shaping to its ideas. Emerson, 
Thoreau, and other shapers of the American 
Dream “made emotion and instinct suspect.” 
Nietzsche and Zola extolled determinism and 
the superman. Naturalistic styles vary con- 
siderably: they may be documentary, impres- 
sionistic, or sensational; they may also stress 
optimism or pessimism. 

Zola, perhaps the most influential force on 
American naturalism, exhibited a sharp dis- 
crepancy between theory and performance, and 
there were Protean changes in those whom he 
influenced. A novelist might loathe the degra- 
dation of the people whom he depicted, yet 
affirm man’s hope. 

The novels of Harold Frederic and Hamlin 
Garland are among the early adumbrations of 
naturalism. Both wrote novels of protest, but 
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were prevented by romantic compromises from 
seeing situations through to their tragic out- 
comes. Stephen Crane's impressionism veered 
off into ethical choices. Jack London wrote 
vigorous stories of blond beasts and supermen, 
but they were tinctured with moral idealism, 
He could not “make his determinism carry the 
burden of the plot.” Frank Norris sought for 
form, but underrated the unpredictable free 
will. He could not control his penchant for 
the romantic and he indulged too much in 
moral condemnation. 

Winston Churchill oddly combined nine- 
teenth-century thought with twentieth-cen- 
tury materialism and social consciousness. He 
inclined also toward an irresponsible form of 
New Humanism. When I talked with him 
fifteen years ago he was on his way to sketch 
in Austria, and he gave me the impression that 
he definitely regarded his work as belonging to 
the past. Theodore Dreiser, by mixing despair 
and idealism, produced perhaps the most mov- 
ing of the naturalistic novels. 

Sherwood Anderson was an impressionist 
who remained confused to the end. James T. 
Farrell, in his Studs Lonigan trilogy, depicted 
the waste of youth among Chicago’s shanty- 
irish, usually in a banal, melodramatic style. 
John Steinbeck’s tendency to mysticism has 
kept him from thoroughgoing naturalism, and 
there is something phony about his primi- 
tivism. John Dos Passos has been too concerned 
with form to follow through all the adjust- 


ments of his characters. Ernest Hemingway in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls unites the divided 
stream of American naturalism. 

This book is a well-matured study of the 


various ways in which the theory of naturalism 


has affected recent American novels. The im- 
pression left is that naturalistic writers have 
been confused in their interpretation of the 
subject, but have richly experimented with it. 
Mr. Walcutt’s carefully reasoned volume is a 
real contribution to literary criticism. 


Ernest Leisy 
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THE ROAD TO 


SPINDLETOP 


Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901 
By JOHN S. SPRATT 


, faced great changes during the last twenty-five years of the 19th century. 
In 1875 much of Texas was the home of Indians and buffalo; in ten years both were 

ne. The first strand of barbed wire was stretched in 1875 and within fifteen years 
the range had been fenced. 

Here is the history of that time — when the economic progress of Texas was 
unhindered by either war or Reconstruction, and the wilderness was converted into 
an empire, a period closing with the bringing in of Spindletop gusher in 1901, the 
most significant single event in the state’s industrial development. Spindletop insured 
the ultimate supremacy of industry over agriculture in Texas and affected in no small 
measure the destiny of the United States and the whole world. 


"...A permanent contribution...a framework for future 
historical thinking and writing.in a neglected field.” 
— Stuart McGregor, Editor, Texas Almanac 


“Here is a good economic picture of the Lone Star State during 
the last quarter of the 19th century—the period preceding the 
gusher at Spindletop....A fine piece of work.” 

—Austin American-Statesman 


Joun S. Spratt is a member of the economics faculty at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. In this volume he reveals himself as a distinguished economic historian of his 
native Texas, writing from a background of business training as well as academic 
achievement. 368 pages, $5.00 
At your bookstore 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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“THE FRONTIER 

CAMP MEETING is an 

outstanding contribution to the 

story of America’s beginnings. 

No phase of frontier religious activity 

has been more misrepresented in the 

popular mind than has the camp 

meeting. Those who have previously written 

about the camp meeting may be divided into 
two groups; some have idealized it and overpraised it, and others are only 
interested in ridiculing or damning it. It is needless to say that Mr. Johnson 
belongs to neither group. He is the first writer to put the camp meeting 
in its proper historic perspective, as a frontier institution of large social and 
religious significance.” — William Warren Sweet, author of 


The Story of Religion in America. 


CAMP MEETING 


RELIGION’S HARVEST TIME 
By CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


Often wild as the frontier itself, characterized by “muscular Christianity,” 
and sometimes frowned upon by the more disciplined churches of the eastern 
seaboard, the camp meeting filled the religious and emotional needs of many 
lonely settlers of the trans-Allegheny West in the period from 1800 to 1840. 


The Frontier Camp Meeting is the first major study of a fascinating 
chapter in America’s religious development. Here is the camp meeting as it 


really was, in all its fascinating, turbulent, and intensely spiritual vigor. 
350 pages Illustrated with facsimiles of old prints $5.00 


At your bookstore 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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CARLY TEXAS 
homes. 


by DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN 
and MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


EARLY TEXAS HOMES 


by 


DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN ann MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


A Book as excitingly beautiful as it is absorbingly interesting, EARLY 
TEXAS HOMES pictures and describes over 100 ante-bellum homes built 
by Spaniards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Canary Islanders, Irishmen, and 
Germans. In some, the state’s most important events took place; others are 
“lived in” homes, cherished by owners and communities for their mellow 
charm. 


This beautiful book is an oversize (82x11) de luxe volume with photo- 
graphs and descriptions of 109 ante-bellum homes, including interiors, 
gardens, and patios, with the homes’ history, legends, points of architecture, 
and available information on whether or not they are open to the public. 


200 pages, 179 illustrations S. M. U. Press 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORI 


$6.95 
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